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REPORTS OF RACES. 


A stNGULAR apathy seems to pervade the minds of nearly all the pro- 
prietors of race courses, in relation to the publication and recording of 
races. It would seem that they consider such publication and record of 
no consequence, and that all interest in a race terminates with its per- 
formance. To us, however, there appears to be as much necessity for 
recording a race as there is for running it. If a horse wins a purse of 
$1,000, is it not important that the fact should be recorded with all its 
attending circumstances, and that this record should be public and perma- 
nent? Does not the horse that wins $1,000 add another $1,000 to his 
value by the same performance, and may he not lose this additional 
value, if that performance of the horse is not properly and permanently 
recorded? Again, may not a horse be materially depreciated in value by 
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the omission to record even those races in which he was not a winner ? 
It is the peculiar duty of the proprietors or the secretaries to publish the 
report of races promptly, and in such publication as will be most likely 
to serve the purpose of a permanent record; but is it not also to the in- 
terest, (and therefore a duty they owe themselves,) of horse owners and 
breeders to see that the races in which their horses run, are promptly pub- 
lished in this form. In selling their horses, or offering them as stallions, 
it is not enough that ¢hey can say that the horses have performed thus and 
so—they must be able to refer to the record. How will they be able to 
do this, when the races in which the performances occurred have never 
been published? They may be able to obtain the testimony of some indi- 
vidual to the fact, and they may not, just as it happens. They at least 
run the risk of losing the greater part of the value of the horse. We 
have begged and pleaded with both proprietors of race courses and owners 
of horses to send us reports of races, but many of them have neglected to 
do so. We last year adopted another expedient. We addressed a circu- 
lar to the proprietors of every race course in the Union and in Canada, 
offering to send them the Turf Register, free of charge, so long as they 
shall send us complete reports of all races run over their courses imme- 
diately after the races terminate. If any proprietor of a race course did not 
receive that circular, we beg him to consider this as addressed to him, and 
to inform us promptly whether he accepts the proposition, that we may 
send him the Turf Register. We are fully aware that this ought not to be 
expected of us, but we know of no other way of accomplishing the object. 
Certainly if the publication of these reports is worth anything to any body 
it is to the proprietors of race courses and the owners of horses, and if 
the publication of them is worth anything to them, it is surely worth the 
trouble of writing them out and sending them to us. 





DEER HUNT. 
Mr. Epiror: Camden Co. Geo. December 1, 1837. 


The Camden Hunting Club is a society of gentlemen formed in 1827, 
and is one of the best regulated clubs of the kind in the United States. 
The following is a description of one of their delightful hunts, from the 
start to the conclusion of which there was unremitted excitement and 
action, the game being in view nearly all the time. 

We took the field on a fair and brilliant morning in summer, with a fine 
pack of hounds, and selected a drive* which was famous as the residence 
of noble bucks grown fat in our fields. The drive was finely situated for 
sport. ‘T'wo roads crossed it about a mile apart, and running obliquely 
about a mile and a quarter united—so that the drive and the two roads 
formed a triangle, the interior of which was an open pine barren. To 
give a correct idea of our position and the course of the chase, I shall desig- 


*Any swamp or thick place in which dogs are entered to start deer, is called 
on the sea-coast of Georgia, a drive—and the manager of the dogs is called ‘The 
Driver.” 
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nate the left hand road, (viewed from the junction of the roads, as No. 1, 
and the rightas No.2. Beyond the first, pine barrens and thick forests 
extended for many miles. Outside of the second, and not far from it, ran 
a narrow creek, with a high bluff, and on the borders of the creek was a 
thick hammock, or forest of beautiful and stately trees. 

The stands* on both roads were good, particularly on No. 1. Three 
sportsmen (Mr. R., the secretary of the Camden club, and myself) were 
stationed on that road about two hundred yards apart,—and two sports- 
men on No. 2. The rest guarded more distant passes. Thus situated we 
listened impatiently for the signal of the hounds, and kept ‘wide awake’ 
towards the drive, lest the bucks, for they are cunning fellows, might 
sneak off unperceived before the hounds began to ‘give tongue. We 
had not waited long before we heard a few fine tones, like the dis- 
tant echoes of a flute, which an unpractised ear would not have heeded. 
They were the notes of Vixen, a lovely little slut, the first to find and 
the last to abandon the game. Soon afterwards at intervals, we could 
distinguish the sweet voices of other favourites of the pack, and they be- 
came louder and more frequent, until blended together, they broke upon 
our hearing in full chorus, that Handel himself, had he been present would 
have admitted was music. 

The game, for which we eagerly looked with our thumbs on the cocks 
of our guns, and bridle reins gathered up, ready to fire or pursue—or do 
both, soon appeared. A magnificent buck, sleek as a racehorse, and bound- 
ing high over the palmettoes directly towards the stand of Mr. H. The 
secretary and myself remained motionless, for it is a rule among the 
members of the Camden club, (although not written) and indeed with all 
other gentlemen who understand deer hunting, and who deem ‘fair play a 
jewel,’ never to intrude on another's stand, or balk him of a shot. 

The buck approached within 100 yards and halted,—scenting his ene- 
mies on the breeze, and turning his head back to listen for the dogs. 
While thus engaged, Mr. H. who had dismounted from his horse, crept 
forward cautiously a few paces, and ‘drew a bead,’t but both of his bar- 
rels failed, although the caps exploded. The noise of the caps alarmed 
the buck—hesitating no longer, he dashed off with an extensive leap, and 
directed his course parallel to the road, and rather towards the stands 
occupied by the secretary and myself. Discovering us, however, before 
he came within the range of our guns, he passed on with increased velo- 
city, and we put our hunters to their best speed to intercept him should he 
attempt to cross the road on which we were, and to force him if possible 
into the hammock on the creek. The sportsmen on No. 2, perceiving the 
buck by our movement, put their horses also atspeed, to turn him to us, 
or to get a shot, should he attempt to cross their road. 

At that time the sport was exciting in the highest degree, and the sight 
was truly beautiful. Five horsemen, conspicuous by their scarlet jackets, { 


* The positions occupied by the sportsmen to intercept the game, 


+ Language of riflemen for took aim. 
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and their arms glistening in the sun, approaching a given point (the 
junction of the roads) at full speed, and the buck between, stretched like a 
line by his exertions to escape while behind him arose his death-song from 
the tongues of a dozen hounds in hot pursuit. 

He was surrounded by his enemies, and there was no roum for strata- 
gem. Nothing but his heels could save him, and he seemed to know that, 
for never did an animal strive more to gain a place of refuge. Just before 
him was the hammock with its deep green mantle, which seemed to pro- 
mise the shelter he so much needed, and towards it he fled like a streak 
of lightning. 

In gaining that shelter he was compelled to cross road No. 2, which he 
cleared at a single bound, passing within a few feet of the foremost sports- 
man’s horse, then at full career. The sportsman, disregarding all danger in 
his eagerness to shoot, waited not to rein up, but jumped off, alighting on 
his head instead of his feet. Being young and agile, and too much of a 
man to be hurt by a fopsy-turvey position, he was on his feet in a moment, 
and fired at the buck as he entered the hammock, but without effect—his 
eyes being too full of sand to take good aim. The hammock in extent was 
about 30 acres. On one side near the creek, was an excellent stand, to 
which I hastened, by right of original position. Had the buck leaped 
into the creek and swam across, as several of his tribe had done under 
similar circumstances, he would have been safe—but his time had come 
to die. 

I had scarcely reined up my horse before I heard him approaching 
and saw his tall horns over the tops of the bushes. A few more jumps, 
and he was in my presence, panting from the severity of the chase. As 
I levelled my gun he discovered me and made a desperate effort to pass, 
about 40 yards distant. I fired one barrel with excellent aim, but he did 
not fall. ‘The other was quickly discharged, yet he kept on, seemingly 
unhurt. I gave one hasty thought to the 16th rule* of the club, then 
plied the rowels to my horse and gave chase. Ina very short time I was 
near enough to see the blood trickling from several wounds in his side, and 
when within a few feet of him he rolled over, to rise no more. My 
couteau de chasse was instantly in his throat, and the sound of the merry 
horn (the signal of success) gathered the straggling huntsmen and hounds, 
and in triumph we retired with the buck to our club house, where we 
enjoyed until a late hour the feast and the wine cup. GREENWOOD. 


ee, 


Y. N. Oliver, Esq., of New Orleans, has purchased the Oakland 
Course, at Louisville, Ky., for $25,000, The establishment includes a 
handsome hotel and several other buildings, and Oliver will be able, at an 
inconsiderable expense, to make the Oakland one of the finest courses in 
the country. [N. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 

*16th Rule.—Any member who shall fire at a deer less than 40 yards distant, 


and not Ait or kill, when the opportunity is fair, shall be fined.—No deer shall be 
considered hit unless /cilled, or unless blood ts seen 
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BREEDING, TRAINING, &c. 


No tale, however strange, but has found some one to believe it, and no 
theory however much it may contradict experience or reason, but has 
found advocates and supporters. These observations are suggested from 
reading an article on English racing, English racehorses, &c. in the Janu- 
ary No. of the Turf Register for 1837. Now as this piece is at variance 
in every particular with my theory of breeding for the turf, I have con- 
cluded to send you a review of that article, lest the Register may assist 
in perpetuating errors to the detriment of our racing stock. After perus- 
ing his long piece I have selected for comment, that part which treats of 
the difference in the weights carried by racehorses in England and Ame- 
rica, his opinion of distance running in England, and the value of game 
or bottom in a stallion, and the English opinion of timing horses. I do 
not mean to deny the facts’as stated by your correspondent, but I hope he 
will pardon me if I dissent entirely from his inferences and opinions, 
believing they are calculated to do great injury, if they remain uncon- 
tradicted on the pages of the Register. Then first as to weights, permit 
me to say, the statements of your correspondent are mainly correct, but 
require some explanation to prevent false inferences and impressions. It 
is true, their young horses at two and three years old when running for 
sweepstakes carry much heavier weights than ours, and reason they have 
for this, they usually at that age run single heats, at least at all the great 
stakes; the colts are generally well grown, strong and sometimes hard 
to manage, such indeed as no small boy could control, it is all important 
that they be managed by old heads and strong hands, for it is often neces- 
sary a horse should lose and have the appearance of doing his best, this a 
small boy could not effect. Now as these matters are all arranged by the 
betting men, they have established such weights for the great colt stakes 
as enables them to employ jockeys, who may answer their purposes. But 
when these same colts come to run for regular plates, heats of two miles, 
they carry but little more than our horses, that is, aged nags carry from 
123lbs. to 133lbs.—they seldom run heats of more than two miles in 
England, there are some stakes a single three or four miles—in some 
repeating races termed Hunter’s stakes and some confined to the cavalry, 
they carry very high weights, these races are rather a test of strength 
than speed. It is true, sir, the English racehorse is in his form generally 
better calculated to carry weight than ours; but several causes have 
united to produce this effect; in this country the Diomeds have been the 
fashionable stock for the last thirty years, the old horse himself could not 
master his weight after four years old; this was the general character of 
his descendants ; the reputation of his sons, Florizel, Potomac and Sir 
Archy, bore down all opposition in the Atlantic States, and until the late 
importations about four years since, nearly all the blood stock in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and indeed in many of the other States, were the descen- 
dants of Diomed, with this hereditary defect entailed on most or all of 
them ; while in England they were breeding their horses with a view to 
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early maturity and a capacity to carry high weights, and I believe at this 
time the English horses are better able to carry weight than ours—still 
in their repeating races they carry weights usually but little higher than 
ours. So much for the facts of the case—perhaps in some future article I 
may consider the effect which the form possessing the capacity to carry 
high weight may produce on the game and character of the racehorse. 

He goes on to say (though notin so many words) that in England if a 
horse comes of stout stock they do not ask if he ran four miles, they breed 
from him and expect horses to run all distances; then names Emilius as 
a horse that ran only short distances, that has been greatly patronized ; 
getting horses that run from half a mile to four miles. It is true, Emilius 
ran only short races, that he is a successful and popular stallion, but 
stoutness or game is by no means the character of his stock, his colts run 
short distances and are generally off the turf at an early age, the reputa- 
tion of Emilius only shews that he gets speedy stock, such as can run 
single heats successfully at an early age, and that is his real character at 
this time in England ; I have looked carefully in the Racing Calendar for 
1834-35-36, among all his colts he has but one that ran as far as a single 
three and a half mile in those years, and the longest repeating race two 
and a quarter miles—not a four mile horse among them; this is saying 
little for the game of the most popular horsé in England, in the zenith of 
his reputation, and the horse selected to sustain the assertion that those 
best acquainted with the subject place no value on bottom in a stallion ; 
this sir, is a mistake, they expect a horse to get stock like himself, and as 
speed is with them the great desideratum, they breed from speedy stal- 
lions, but when king’s plates were run for four mile heats and the Beacon 
of all the courses at Newmarket gave value and reputation to horses, they 
bred from such as distinguished themselves in those races, there they 
bred from such horses as Regulus—Blank—Eclipse—Matchem—Herod 
and little game Gimerack. 

Your correspondent must pardon me if I reverse his assertion ; in Eng- 
land so long as four mile races were fashionable they bred only from such 
as had been winners, heats of four miles—and of those brought to this 
country we never had a successful stallion unless he had been what your 
correspondent terms a plate horse, (I speak of former importations) such 
was Flimnap, Medley, Messenger and Citizen. Shark it is true ran only 
at Newmarket, but he ran four miles and shewed the length was in him. 
I do not mean to say that all the horses now imported that have not run 
four miles may not get game stock, far from it, many of these horses no 
doubt would have shewn game had they been tried ; for speed and bottom 
may be and are often united, of this Priam is an example, he was a horse 
of great speed and fine game ; but this I do mean to say, that no stallion 
who has shewn a want of game in his races ever propagated a game 
stock, now and then some colt inheriting stoutness from his dam has run 
a game horse, but it was not the character of his stock. If a colt is not 
expected to inherit the qualities of his sire, why should we prefer one 
horse to another? it is surely great folly to pay one hundred dollars to 
one horse, when we have an equal chance of getting a racehorse by paying 
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only five dollars—every reasonable man expects a colt will in some way 
resemble the sire, if he wants a four mile horse he must breed to a horse 
of game, and if he wishes to raise a quarter-horse he looks out for some 
horse of fine speed and great power without reference to bottom. I wish 
to impress upon your readers the importance of game in a stallion, they 
may be assured no horse either in England or America yet got game 
stock, unless he was thoroughbred and was himself a game horse and 
so long as we run repeating races, and in my day I hope no others may 
become fashionable, game horses only will command high prices; a stout 
cross will give value to a breeder’s stock for generations ; why else do we 
value sv highly a cross of Medley—of Alfred and other game horses, it is 
because experience has shewn their being race nags of the highest order, 
such only can run both fast and far. 

Your correspondent says, that whether Childers, Eclipse or Highflyer 
Were game horses, no one could say as they were too fast for all com- 
petitors, now Childers and Eclipse ran each four miles, we do not wish a 
horse to run all day, if he has game enough to run four miles it is suffi- 
cient to get four mile horses. I have not the books to refer to the perfor- 
mances of Highflyer, but no one questioned his game. He who shall 
examine critically the English Racing Calendar and Stud Book will'find 
that so long as repeating races of four miles were fashionable in that 
country, they bred only from such horses as were distinguished both for 
speed and bottom, and at this day they breed for speed, as all the best 
stakes are single heats of two miles and less—and hence they breed from 
horses of that character. Having shewn that Emilius cannot be said to get 
what we should consider game stock in this country, and that of the im- 
ported horses whose stock have been tried in the United States, those have 
been decidedly best that were plate horses in England—of the American 
bred stallions those only have succeeded in our country that could win 
all distances, and | am certain if your correspondent will name a single 
horse that has gotten winners of jockey club purses four miles, who could 
not himself run that distance, he will furnish me and all the readers of 
your Register with information not at present to be found on its pages. 
Some thoroughbreds not trained may have gotten racers—but I mean to 
say, that no horse himself a racer that could not win jockey clubs, for 
want of bottom ever got stock that could win them. Our most successful 
native stallions have been Bellair—Archy—Eclipse—Pacolet—Charles— 
Bertrand, these horses could win long repeating races. 

In England, he states, they do not rely on timing but every stable has 
a trial horse—I admit it is well to have a trial horse, and there would be 
no necessity for a watch if it were not possible this horse could be some- 
times out of condition, when it would not be amiss to have the watch to 
try him by—it is a well known fact to all those gentlemen conversant 
with the training and running of horses, that they will run almost a dis- 
tance faster one day than another—more than this a horse will run well 
one training and perform most wretchedly the next, now a watch is 
seldom out of condition, if so it stops and you are aware of its situation, 
not so the horse he sometimes goes wrong so short a time before running, 
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that it has not time to affect his external appearance, and if this happen 
to the trial horse relying on him you are led into error. 

Much in your correspondent’s article is surely correct, yet it is calculat- 
ed to lead your readers into error. I agree with him that in England their 
colts carry much higher weights than the American colts, but for the 
plates and repeating races they carry a few pounds more than ours—and 
I am willing to say, that generally, I believe the English horses can 
master higher weights than ours—here let me add that in my opinion 
weight has not the same effect in short single heats as in long repeating 
races, and I am certain that weight is no test of bottom, I have seen a horse, 
master of high weight a single heat that could not repeat with a feather—I 
also admit, that every stallion should not only be thoroughbred, but that 
he come of a stout racing family, still to me it would be a great recom- 
mendation if he had shewn that in him there was no degeneracy ; suppose 
a man had the choice of breeding from two full brothers—one had_distin- 
guished himself both for pace and length; and the other had nothing to 
recommend him but his brother’s reputation, and his pure blood and 
illustrious: ancestry, could any one be induced to breed from the last, 
under the impression that his colts would inherit only the qualities of his 
more remote ancestry and not those of his brute sire. 

In a stallion I always look for a pure and undoubted pedigree ; and 
racing family—that he be a good performer, game himself and of a stout 
stock, when to this you can add constitution with beauty and strength of 
form, you will have a fair prospect of raising such colts as you may own 
with pride and sell at a profit. A. 





THE TURF. 


A TREATISE ON THE CarE, TREATMENT, AND TRAINING OF THE ENGiIsH Raccuorse, 
By R. Darvitt, VETERINARY SuRGEON, 7th Hussars. 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


Of the public racing men at Newmarket, Messrs. Crockford, Gully, 
Ridsdale, Sadley, the Chifneys, &c., we need not to say much, their 
deeds being almost daily before us. But, looking at the extraordinary 
results of these men’s deeds, who will not admit racing to be the best trade 
going? Talk of studs, talk of winnings, talk of racing establishments, 
our Graftons, Richmonds, Portlands, and Clevelands, with all their ‘means 
and pliances to boot,’ are but the beings of a summer’s day, when com- 
pared with those illustrious personages, and their various transactions and 
doings on the turf. Here is a small tradesman dealing in a very perisha- 
ble commodity, hecome our modern Croesus in a few years, and proprie- 
tor of several of the finest houses in England! Behold the champion of 
the boxing ring, the champion of the turf, the proprietor of the noble 
domain, and honourable member of the reformed parliament, all in the 
person of a Bristol butcher! Turn to a great proprietor of coal-mines, the 
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owner of the best stud in England, one who gives 2,000 guineas for a 
horse, in the comely form of a Yorkshire footman! We have a quondam 
Oxford livery stable-keeper, with a dozen or more racehorses in his 
stalls, and those of the very best stamp, and such as few country gentle- 
men, or, indeed, any others, have a chance to contend with. By their 
father’s account of them (see Genius Genuine, by the late Sam. Chifney) 
the two Messrs. Chifney, were stable boys to Earl Grosvenor at eight 
guineas a-year, and a stable suit. They are now owners of nearly the best 
horses, and—save Mr. Crawford’s—quite the best houses in their native 
town. There is the son of the ostler of the Black Swan, at York, betting 
his thousands on the heath, his neckercheif secured by a diamond pin. 
Then to crown all, there is Squire Beardsworth of Birmingham, with his 
seventeen racehorses, and his crimson liveries, in the same loyal, but 
dirty town, in which he once drove a hackney coach. Taking for granted 
that all this is done honestly, why should we despair of having the grati- 
fication of seeing the worthy little devil who trots with this sheet to Stam- 
ford street, appear some fine morning on Newmarket heath, with his 
seventeen racehorses, his crimson liveries, and his diamond pin? 

It rarely happens that what are called provincial studs do much in what 
may be termed the capitals of the racing world, but we cannot forget 
Lord Oxford beating the crack nags at Newmarket,—Eaton among the 
rest,—with old Victoria, and his Hedgeford jockey, the late Tom Car, 
Mr. Glover winning the Craven with Slender Billy; and though last, not 
least, the great Worcestershire grazier, (the late Mr. Terret, tenant of 
Mr. Lechmere Charlton) taking his fine Rubens horse Sovereign, in his 
bullock caravan, to Newmarket, winning the St. Leger stakes with him 
in a canter; and what was still less expected, his rural jockey Ben. Moss, 
out-jockeying the best riders on the heath. Neither will the same jockey’s 
performance on Lady Byron, over the course to the benefit of the said 
grazier, be very soon forgotten. But we must not enter upon the large 
subject of the provincial studs. 

Deservedly high as Newmarket stands in the history of the British turf, 
it is but as a speck on the ocean when compared with the sum total of our 
provincial meetings, of which there are about a hundred and twenty in 
England, Scotland, and Wales—several of them twice in the year. 
Epsom, Ascot, York, Doncaster, and Goodwood stand first in respect to 
the value of the prizes, the rank of the company, and the interest attached 
to them by the sporting world, although several other cities and towns 
have lately exhibited very tempting bills of fare to owners of good race- 
horses. In point of antiquity, we believe the Roodee of Chester claims 
precedence of all country race-meetings ;—and certainly it has long been 
in high repute. Falling early in the racing year—always the first Monday 
in May—it affords a good trial for young horses, and there is plenty of 
money to be run for by the old ones, who come out fresh and well. This 
meeting is most numerously attended by the families of the extensive and 
very aristocratic neighbourhood in which it is placed, and always con- 
tinues five days. The course is far from a good one, being on a dead flat, 
with rather a sharp turn near home in consequence of which several acci- 
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dents have occurred, particularly previously to some late improvement.* 
When we state that there are nine good sweepstakes, a king’s plate, two 
very valuable cups, and five plates at Chester, its superiority as a country 
meeting will speak for itself. 

The Eaton stud now cuts a poor figure on the far famed Roodee. Mr. 
Clifton is no more but his memory will live at Chester for many years to 
come. Lord Stamford and his Sir Olivers have deserted it. Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn has not a racehorse ; neither has Mr. Mytton, one of the 
greatest supporters of this meeting. Sir Thomas Stanley is no longer 
‘cock of the walk,’ nor can Sir George Pigot run second. Lord Derby 
stands his ground, and so does parson Nanney (scripsisse pudet!); but 
Messrs. Houldsworth, Giffard, Walker, Beardsworth, and a few more 
fresh competitors of the new school, have lately carried most of the north- 
west country honours. 

Epsom, however, ranks first after Newmarket. It is sufficient, perhaps, 
to state, that there were no less than one hundred and fourteen colts 
entered for the last Derby stakes, and ninety seven fillies for the Oaks— 
their owners paying fifty sovereigns each for those that started, and 
twenty-five for those that did not. There are likewise a gold cup and seve- 
ral other stakes, as well as three plates. Independently of seeing him run, 
amateur admirers of the racehorse have here a fine opportunity of study- 
ing him in the highest state of his perfection. We allude to the place 
called the Warren, in which the Derby and Oaks horses are saddled and 
mounted. It is a small, but picturesque bit of ground in the forest style, 
enclosed by a wall, and entered by all who choose to pay a shilling. To 
some it is a great treat to see the celebrated Newmarket jockeys, who may 
be only known to them by name. A view of half the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, also, is, even in these times, worth a shilling to many. The sport- 
ing men meanwhile, reap much advantage from their anxious inspection 
of the horses as they walk round this rural circus. They can closely 
observe the condition of their favourites; and should anything dissatisfy 
them, they have a chance to hedge something before the race is run, 
although, the ring is generally broken up about the time the horses are 
assembled in the Warren. 

But what is the sight in the Warren, interesting as it really is,—thou- 
sands on thousands depending on the result, ruinous perhaps to many— 
compared with the start for the race? Fancy twenty-four three year colts, 
looking like six year-old horses, with the bloom of condition on their coats, 
drawn up in a line at the starting-place, with the picked jockeys of all 
England on their backs, and on the simple fact of which may prove the 
best, perhaps a million sterling depends. They are off! ‘No, no’—cries 
one jockey whose horse turned his tail to the others, just as the word ‘Go’ 
was given. ‘Tis sufficient; ’tis no start; come back!’ roars the starter. 


* The following most extraordinary accident happened here some years back. 
A colt called ‘Hairbreadth,’ by ‘Escape,’ the property of the late Mr. Lockley, 
bolted over the ropes, and coming in contact with an officer of dragoons, Sir John 
Miller, who was on horseback, was killed by the peak of the helmet entering his 
skull when on the head of the baronet, who escaped with trifling injury. 
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Some are pulled up in a few hundred yards, others got twice as far. But 
look at that chestnut colt—white jacket and black cap—with thousands 
depending upon him! He is three parts of the way to Tattenham’s cor- 
ner before his rider can restrain him. Talk of agonizing moments!—the 
pangs of death! what can at all equal these? But there are no winnings 
without losings, and it is nuts to those who have backed him out. Who 
can say, indeed, but that his temper being known, the false start may 
have been eontrived to accommodate him? However, they are all back 
again at the post, and each rider endeavouring to be once more well- 
placed. Observe the cautious John Day, how quietly he maneuvres to 
obtain an inside location for his worthy master, his grace of Grafton. 
Look at neat little Arthur Pavis, patting his horse on the neck and sides, 
and admiring himself at the same time. But his breeches and boots are 
really good. Watch Sam Chifney minutely, but first and foremost his 
seat in the saddle :— 


‘Incorpsed and demi-natured, 
With the brave beast.’ 


and his countenance! °Tis calm, though thoughtful; but he has much to 
think of. He and his confederates have thousands on the race, and he is 
now running it in his mind’s eye. Harry Edwards and Robinson are side 
by side, each heavily backed to win. How they are formed to ride! 
Surely nature must have a mould for a jockey, for the purpose of display- 
ing her jewel, the horse! And that elegant horseman Sam Day--but see 
how he is wasted to bring himself to the weight! Observe the knuckles 
of his hands and the patelle of his knees, how they appear almost break- 
ing through the skin. But if he have left nearly half of his frame in the 
sweaters, the remaining half is full of vigour; and we'll answer for it, his 
horse don’t find him wanting in the struggle. Then that slim young 
jockey, with high cheek bones, and long neck, in the green jacket and 
orange cap—surely he must be in a galloping consumption! There is a 
pallid bloom on his sunken cheek, rarely seen but on the face of death, 
and he wants but the grave clothes to complete the picture. Yet we need 
not fear. He is heart whole and well; but having had short notice, has 
lost fifteen pounds in the last forty-eight hours. They are off again—a 
beautiful start, and a still more beautiful sight! All the hues of the rain- 
bow in the colours of the riders and the complexions of their horses! 
What a spectacle for the sportsmen who take their stand on the hill on 
the course, to see the first part of the race, and to observe the places their 
favourites have gotten! They are all in a cluster, the jockeys glancing at 
each others horses, for they cannot do more in such a crowd. They are 
soon, however, a little more at their ease ; the severity of the ground, and 
the rapidity of the pace, throw the soft-hearted ones behind, and at Tat- 
tenham’s corner there is room for observation. ‘I think I can win,’ says 
Robinson to himself, ‘if I can but continue to live with my horses, for I 
know I have the speed of all here. But I must take a strong pull down 
this hill, for we have not been coming over Newmarket flat. Pavis’ horse 
is going sweetly, and the Yorkshireman, Scott, lying well up. But 
where is Chifney? Oh! like Christmas, he’s coming, creeping up in his 
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usual form, and getting the blind side of Harry Edwards. Chapple is 
here on a dangerous horse, and John Day with a stain of old Prunella.’ 
It is a terrible race! There are seven in front within the distance, and 
nothing else has a chance to win. The set-to begins; they are all good 
ones. Whips are at work—the people shout—hearts throb—ladies faint, 
the favourite is beat—white jacket with black cap wins. 

Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill towards the grand stand, with 
Who has won! in each man’s mouth. ‘Hurrah!’ cries one, on the 
answer being given; ‘my fortune is made.’ ‘Has he be— ?’ says another. 
pulling up with a jerk; ‘I am a ruined man! scoundrel that I was to risk 
such a sum! and I have too much reason to fear I have been deceived. 
Oh! how shall I face my poor wife and my children? [ll blow out my 
brains.’ But where is the owner of the winning horse? He is on the 
hill, on his coach-box; but he will not believe it till twice told, ‘Hurrah!’ 
he exclaims, throwing his hat into the air. A gipsy hands itto him. It 
is in the air again, and a gipsy catches it, and half-a-sovereign besides, as 
she hands it to him once more. ‘Heavens bless your honour,’ says the 
dark ladye, ‘did I not tell your honour you could not lose ?? 

There are two meetings now at Epsom, as indeed there were more than 
half a century back, but the October meeting is of minor importance. 
The grand stand on the course is the largest in Europe, and to give some 
idea of its magnificence, it has been assessed to the poor’s rates at £500 
per annum. The exact expense of its erection is not known to us, but 
the lawyer’s bill alone was £557. Poor distressed England! 

Ascot also stands in the foremost rank of country races. It is of a 
different complexion from Epsom, not only by reason of its being graced 
with royalty, and aristocracy in abundance, but as wanting that crowd of 
‘nobody knows who,’ which must be encountered on a Derby day, the 
cockney’s holiday. It is likewise out of reach of London ruffians, a great 
recommendation—and the strictness of the police makes even thieves 
scarce. But the charms of Ascot, to those not interested in the horses, 
consist in the promenade on the course between the various races, where 
the highest fashion, in its best garb, mingles with the crowd, and gives a 
brilliant effect to the passing scene. In fact, it comes nearest to Elysium 
of any thing here, after Kensington Gardens in ‘the leafy month of June.’ 
Then the king’s approach, with all the splendour of majesty, and what is 
still more gratifying, amidst the loud acclamations of his subjects, sets the 
finish on the whole. Long may the royal name be venerable to the 
English people! ‘This year, if papers speak true, there has been a falling 
off in the cheers. 

Goodwood is the next great aristocratic meeting in the south, and has 
monopolized nearly all the racing of those parts. The Drawing-Room, 
and the Goodwood stakes and the Cup, are prizes of such high value, that 
as birds pick at the best fruit, all crack horses of Newmarket are brought 
thither to contend for them, and they were last year won by Beiram, 
Lucetta and Priam. The corporation of Chichester add £100 to the cup, 
and his majesty gives a 100 guineas plate. The course at Goodwood is 
also one of the best in England, nearly £10,000 having been expended 
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upon it, including the stand and the improvement of the road leading to 
it, by the duke of Richmond; but his grace will be reimbursed, if the 
meeting continues, by the admission tickets to the stand, &c. 

Let us take one glance at that modern Epirus, the county of York, in 
which there are now twelve meetings in the year, (nearly a century ago, 
there were half as many more. York is one of our oldest race meetings, 
and was patronized by the great sportsmen of all countries in former days; 
but the names of Cookson, Wentworth, Goodricke, Garforth, Hutchinson, 
Crompton, Gascoigne, Sitwell, Pierse, Shafto and some others, appear 
indigenous to Knavesmere heath. The money run for last year, at the 
spring and August meetings, exceeded £14,600 in plates and sweepstakes. 
Catterick Bridge, in this county, is also an important meeting as coming 
very early in the season, and Richmond and Pontefract are tolerably sup- 
ported. But what shall we say of Doncaster ? 


‘Troy once was great, but oh! the scene is o’er, 
Her glory vanish’d! and her name no more !’ 


And wherefore this? Is it that we miss Mrs. Beaumont in her coach and 
six, With her numerous outriders? Is it that the lamented Earl Fitzwil- 
liam with his splendid retinue, is no longer there? Oh no! the magnates 
of Devonshire, Cleveland, Leeds, Londonderry and Durham, can replace 
all that at any time; but it is the many dirty tricks, the innumerable 
attempts at roguery which have lately been displayed, that have given a 
taint to Doncaster race-ground, which it will require many years of clean 
fallow to get rid of. We will not enumerate these vile faux pas—the last, 
‘the swindle,’ as it is termed, the most barefaced of all—but let the noble- 
men and gentlemen who wish well to Doncaster, and who do not wish to 
see the meeting expunged from the Racing Calendar, act a little more 
vigorously than they have hitherto done, and not let villany go unpunish- 
ed before their eyes. Let a mark be set upon all owners, trainers, and 
riders of horses, with which tricks are played; let them be driven off the 
course, by order of the stewards; let them never appear again at the start- 
ing-post, or in the betting-ring; and then, but not till then, will racing be 
once more respectable. Let us indulge our hopes that this will be the 
case, and that Yorkshire racing no longer shall be the reproach of the 
present age. ‘All these storms that fall upon us,’ said Don Quixotte, ‘are 
signs the weather will clear up—the evil having lasted long, the good 
can’t be far off.’ May it prove so here! 

The alteration in the amount of the St. Leger stakes, will do something 
towards abating trickery at Doncaster. The sum subscribed was twenty- 
five sovereigns, play or pay. It is now fifty sovereigns, half forfeit. The 
lightness of the old charge, induced several ill-disposed persons to bring 
their horses to the post, purposely to create false starts; and it will be 
recollected that, in 1827, there were no less than eight of these, to which 
the defeat of Mameluke was chiefly attributed. The grand stand on this 
course is one of the finest in England! and if the genius of taste had pre- 
sided at the building of it, we scarcely know what improvement could 
have been made. ‘The betting-room has been considered thoroughly 
Greek ! 
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On more accounts than one, our turf proceedings must make foreigners 
marvel. Some years since, a French gentleman visited Doncaster, and 
gave it the appellation of ‘the guinea meeting,’—nothing without the 
guinea. ‘There was,’ said he, ‘the guinea for entering the rooms to hear 
the people bet. There was the guinea for my dinner at the hotel. There 
was the guinea for the stand, for myself, and (oh! execrable,) the guinea 
for the stand for my carriage. There was the guinea for my servant’s 
bed, and (ah! mon Dieu!) ten guineas for my own, for only two nights!’ 
Now we cannot picture to ourselves Monsieur at Doncaster a second time, 
but if his passion for the race should get the better of his prudence, we 
only trust he will not be so infamously robbed again. Indeed, he may 
assure himself of this, for Doncaster will never be what it has been; nor 
is it fitting it should be. Neither do we consider it a recommendation to 
state the amount of money run for at the last meeting—viz. £13,918! 

Warwick, Manchester, Liverpool, Cheltenham, Bath, and Wolver- 
hampton, are now among our principal country race-meetings, and all 
these have wonderfully increased within the last few years; particularly 
Liverpool, a very young meeting, but which bids fair to catch the forfeit- 
ed honours of Doncaster. Stockbridge also is now in repute, owing to the 
Bibury Club being held there—a renewal of the Burford meeting, one of 
the oldest in England. Bath and Liverpool have races twice in the year, 
and the valuable produce stakes, which all these young meetings have 
instituted, are likely to ensure their continuance; as to the ever princely- 
hearted Liverpool at all events, there can be little fear. Speaking gene- 
rally, however, nothing fluctuates more than the scene of country racing. 
Newton in Lancashire, still keeps its place, but Knutsford and Preston 
decline, and Oxford, once so good, we may consider gone. At the latter 
place, indeed, it has been Dilly, Sadler, and Day—then Day, Sadler, and 
Dilly—winning every thing—till country gentlemen became tired of the 
changes being rung upon them! 

It was high time that a change, to a certain extent, should be made in 
country racing—but in some respects it has gone too far—we allude to the 
value of the prizes. A hundred years ago, the breeding and training of 
racehorses costing comparatively little, running for fifty pound plates 
might have paid. Eclipse indeed, was nothing but a plate horse, having, 
in all his running only won two thousand pounds, and the manor bowl in 
the good city of Salisbury! But nothing can, now-a-days be got by plat- 
ing, and the contest by heats, many of them four miles with high weights, 
borders on cruelty. On the other hand, out of nearly thirty races last year 
at Liverpool, there were only three run at heats, and not one four mile 
race. At Newmarket there has been no heat, except for a town plate, 
since 1772; and this is undoubtedly a most beneficial change, and credita- 
ble to the feeling of British sportsmen. This is as it should be; man 
should on no account inflict unnecessary Jabour on the horse, and above 
all, the racehorse. From no apparent motive but that generous spirit of 
emulation which distinguishes him above most other animals, and entitles 
him to our high regard, how he struggles to serve and gratify us! All 
these things considered, we are inclined to wish well to country racing, as 
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in itself, a harmless privileged pleasure, which all classes have the power 
to partake of; indeed, we envy not the man whose heart is not gladdened 
by the many happy faces on a country race-course. In fact, the passion 
for racing, like that of hunting, is constitutionally inherent in man, and 
we cannot reform nature without extinguishing it altogether. The Isth- 
mian games suffered no intermission even when Corinth was made desu- 
late—the Sicyonians being permitted to celebrate them, until Corinth was 
again inhabited; and it is certain that during the embarrassments, priva- 
tions, panics, to which England has been exposed during the last twenty 
years, racing, particularly country-racing, has progressively increased, and 
in many respects improved. 

We believe it is admitted that in no country in the world do people ride 
with so daring a spirit, as in the little island of Great Britain, and particu- 
larly in our Leicestershire hunts. But riding over a country, and race- 
riding, if they must be called sister-arts, are diversace tamen, it being well 
known that many of our first-rate jockeys (Buckle among the number, who 
often attempted it,) have made a poor appearance after the hounds. On 
the turf however, as on the field, our gentlemen ‘delighting in horses’ 
have from olden time, been forward to exhibit their prowess, 


‘Smit with the love of the Laconic boot, 
The cap and wig succinct, the silken suit ;’ 


though we take it was not until the Bibury and Kingscote meetings, that 
gentleman-jockeyship arrived at perfection in England. It is beyond a 
doubt, that there were gentlemen-jockeys at that time, almost, if not quite 
equal to the professional artists, and a few of them nearly in as high prac- 
tice in the saddle. Amongst these first-rate hands, were the present duke 
of Dorset, and George Germaine, his brother; Lords Charles Somerset, 
Milsington and Delamere, (then Mr. Cholmondeley ;) Sir Tatton Sykes; 
Messrs. Delme Radclyffe, Hawkes, Bullock, Worral, George Pigot, 
Lowth, Musters, Douglass, Probyn, &c. &c. Which was the best of 
these jockeys it might be invidious to say; the palm of superiority for 
head, seat, and hand, was generally given to the duke and Mr. Hawkes ; 
but Messrs. Germaine, Delme Radclyffe and Worral, were by some 
considered their equals. Lord Charles Somerset was a fine horseman, 
though too tall for a jockey, and he often rode a winner. Mr. Bullock was 
also very good till his leg and thigh were broken by his horse running 
against a post, and Mr. Probyn was superior on a hard pulling horse. 
Mr. Radclyffe often rode in the Oaks, and continued to ride at Goodwood 
and Egham, till nearly the last year of his life. All the others have 
retired, and some to their long home; but it is favourable to this manly 
pastime, and the temperate habits it induces, to state, that out of seven 
gentlemen-jockeys, who rode thirty-two years ago at Litchfield, only one, 
Mr. D. Radclyffe, who rode the winner, has died a natural death, all the 
others being alive, with the exception of Mr. Bullock, who was drowned. 

The eminent jockeys of the present day, are Lord Wilton, Messrs. 
White, Osbaldiston, Bouverie, Peyton, Kent, Molony, two Berkleys, 
Plate], Burton, Griffiths, Becher and others, whose names do not this 
moment occur to us. But looking at the value of the prizes at Heaton 
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Park, for example, (where gentlemen alone are allowed to ride,) Bath, 
Croxton Park, and several other places, we marvel not at the proficiency 
of these patrician jockeys; and during certain parts of the racing season, 
such performers as Lord Wilton, Messrs. White, Peyton, Kent, and one 
or two more of the best of them, are in nearly as much request as the 
regular hired jockeys, and are obliged to prepare themselves accordingly. 
Wishing them well, we have but one word to offer them. For the credit 
of the turf, let them bear in mind what the term gentlemen-jockey implies, 
and not, as in one or two instances has been the case, admit within their 
circles, persons little if anywise above the jockey by profession. This has 
been severely commented upon, as having led to disreputable practices, 
with which the name—the sacred name of gentlemen, should never have 
been mixed up. With this proviso, and considering what might be likely 
to take place of ‘the Laconic boot,’ were it abandoned, we feel no great 
hesitation about saying, do, 
‘Win the plate, 
Where once your nobler fathers won a crown.’ 


A new system of racing has lately sprung up in England, which, how- 
ever characteristic of the daring spirit of our countrymen, we know not 
how to commend. We allude to the frequent steeple-races that have 
taken place in the last few years, and of which it appears, some are to be 
periodically repeated. If those, whose land is thus trespassed upon, are 
contented, or if recompense be made to such as are not, we have nothing 
further to say on that score; but we should be sorry that the too frequent 
repetition of such practices should put the farmers out of temper, and thus 
prove hurtful to fox-hunting. We may also take the liberty to remark, 
that one human life has already been the penalty of this rather unreasona- 
ble pastime ; and that from the pace the horse must travel at, considerable 
danger to life and limb is always close at hand. In the last race of this 
description that came under our observation, we find there were no less 
than seven falls, at fences, in the space of three miles !* 

After the example of England, racing is making considerable progress 
in various parts of the world. In the Kast Indies, there are regular meet- 
ings in the three different Presidencies, and there is also the Bengal Jockey 
Club. In the United States, breeding and running horses are advancing 
with rapid strides; and the grand match at New York, between Henry 
and Eclipse, afforded a specimen of the immense interest attached to 
similar events.| In Germany we find three regular places of sport, viz: 
Gustrow, Dobboran, and New Brandenburg ; and the duke of Holstein 
Augustenburg has established a very promising one in his country. His 
Serene Highness and his brother, Prince Irederick, have each a large 
stud of horses, from blood imported from England ; and amongst the con- 
spicuous German sportsmen, who have regular racing establishments, 


* We recommend the uninitiated, who wish to have some notion of a steeple- 
chase, to study an admirable set of prints on that subject, lately published, after 
drawings by the Hogarth of the chase, Mr. Allen. 

t There are two Sporting Magazines now published in America, and one at 
Stockholin, 
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under the care of English training grooms, are Counts Hahn, Plessen, 
Bassewitz, (two,) Moltke, and Voss; Barons de Biel, Hertefeldt, and 
Hammerstein. The duke of Lucca has a large stud; and the stables at 
Marlia have been re-built in a style of grandeur equal to the ducal palace. 
At Naples, racing has been established, and is flourishing. Eleven 
thoroughbred horses were lately shipped at Dover, on their road to that 
capital, and which were to be eighty days on their journey, after landing 
at Calais. Prince Butera’s breeding stud on the southern coast of Sicily, 
is the largest in those parts , it was founded by a son of Haphazard, from 
a few English mares, and his highness is one of the chief supporters of 
Neapolitan horse racing. In Sweden is some of our best blood; and Count 
Woronzow, and others have taken some good blood-stock to Russia. In 
Austria, four noblemen subscribe to our Racing Calendar; in Hungary, 
eight; in Prussia, two. France makes very little progress in racing; it 
does not suit the taste of that people. But of all wonders, who would 
look for racing in good form in Van Diemen’s Land? There, however it 
is ; we perceive several well-bred English horses in the lists of the cattle 
at Hobart’s Town, where they have three days racing for plates, matches 
and sweepstakes, (one of fifly sovereigns each,) with ordinaries and balls, 
and six thousand spectators on the course! This litle colony is progress- 
ing in many odd ways; it turns out, inter alia, as pretty an Annual, 
whether we look to the poetry or the engraving, as any one could have 
expected from a place of three times its standing—though the engraving, 
to be sure, may be accounted for ? 

The great and leading qualification of a horse bred for the turf, is the 
immaculate purity of his blood. It is then, little less than a misnomer to 
call a half-bred horse a racehorse; it is like the royal stamp impressed 
upon base metal. Besides what are called stakes for horses not thorough- 
bred, have been the cause of much villany on the turf, by reason of the 
owners of full-bred horses producing false pedigrees with them, to enable 
them to start, when of course they are sure to win. Perhaps, the most 
successful, and at the same time the most impudent case occurred in 1825, 
when Mr. W , took about the country a horse, which he called ‘Tom 
Paine, by Prime Minister, not thoroughbred,’ and won several large stakes 
with him, whereas this said Tom Paine was proved to be Tybalt by Thun- 
derbolt, and out of Lord Grosvenor’s Meteora, by Meteor, the best mare in 
England of her day! But, besides all this, we doubt a good result, as 
regards the horse and his uses, from these stakes. In the first place, a 
really half-bred horse will rarely endure severe training—and if he does, 
his constitution and temper are all but sure to be ruined by it. Secondly, 
however good he may be as a half-bred racer, he cannot transmit his base 
blood to posterity. Again—regular trainers dislike having to do with half 
bred horses, and seldom give them fair play, i.e. seldom trouble them- 
selves to go out of the usual course with them in their work, which must 
be done to bring them well to the post. Il inally, these stakes are also the 
very hot-bed of wrangles; and the system lately adopted of produce stakes 
for half-bred horses, opens a still wider door for villany and fraud. We 
wish we could see the turf confined to pure blood. 
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DEER CHASE.—No. II. 


Dear BRoTHER: Lake Swan, Ark. March 15, 1837. 


Your letter of the 27th ultimo, has but lately come to hand, and I take 
this, the first opportunity of answering it. I feel a little in relation to it, 
as I did, to the famous letter of Mr. Owens, to my father-in-law—Uncle 
Ned—in which he said ‘I am sorry to inform you, sir, that you have one 
of the cleverest sons-in-law, in the world. Now, I have always been at 
a loss to know, whether I was complimented or not: so, in your letter, 
you commence by saying, that the Island Chase is very interesting, and 
that its author would have no cause to redden, at its comparison with the 
productions of Scott or of Somerville, on the same subject: but then, you 
wind up, by saying, in a quotation from Mr. Burke :—*That they were 
quantities incommensurable ;’ and that things so widely different, could 
not be compared: so I have a right to conclude that you are making fun : 
but as vanity is always ready to view things, in the most flattering light, 
I have rather come to the conclusion, that I am complimented. 

You speak of having the two Chases published in the Turf Register. 
Now I had no idea of getting myself into any such scrape; and cannot yet 
believe, that you will risk your own pride, at so great an exposure of 
your brother’s ignorance: But if you will print, do pray, conceal the 
author, even from our most intimate friends. Indeed, brother, you have 
excited great curiosity in me, to see my letter again; since I am inclined 
to think, there must have been something in it, that was entirely lost upon 
me: And although the reality afforded me a small foretaste of the enjoy- 
ments of heaven, I had no idea, that its narration would create the least 
interest in any body else. You must excuse me? | cannot attempt a 
description of the fearful contest of the 8th November: as I cannot think 
of getting myself into any farther difficulty ; and since you must know 
how very far short of doing justice to the reality, such an attempt would 
fall! You never witnessed a description of the Elysian-fields, even by the 
towering eloquence of Bascom, that did not result in a dimming of their 
lustre. So, in the present case, it is beyond the power of human eloquence 
to pourtray the glories of that day, without letting down the dignity of the 
scene: And were it possible, it would still be too sad a task, to paint the 
noble and generous steed, that in the beginning of the race, pawed, reared 
and champed the bit, in all the rage of fiery ambition; that yet before the 
close, with weak and faltering strides and pantings that bespake the 
greatness of his sufferings ; yet goaded on, by the cruel lash and spur of 
his too much elated master, to farther and more desperate exertion ; until 
spent with fatigue and cramped with incessant toil, he fell to rise no 
more; thereby rebuking the thoughtless ingratitude of his master, who 
then, but too late, sorrowed for his expiring charger. But it were still 
more difficult to describe the sad and melancholy fate of Tinker, Jr. 
who in all the pride of conscious worth, though scarcely emerged from 
puppyhood, and from his tender youth unknown to fame :—yet going 
forth, with a proud and lofty air! (as did Leonidas, his country’s cham- 
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pion, in the ‘throat of war.’) I say, a proud and lofty air, that bespoke 
a noble resolution of emulating the splendid achievements which had 
ennobled a long line of ancestry, both in Europe and America, by tri- 
umphing: in the present struggle, over both his competitors—Huntress 
and Rolla, or perishing in the conflict. This, indeed, was his melancholy 
fate; for having, for eight hours, borne with unabated zeal, the toil, the 
suffering and the danger of the contest, that was marked throughout, with 
all the fury of the whirling tornado, until the noble stag, worn down by 
the toil of flight, panting for breath, and unable longer to shun the thun- 
dering pursuit that laboured at his heels, nobly turned to bay!! as did 
the flying Hector, on the pursuing steps of the implacable Achilles. 
Now, like some military chieftain, panting fora chance to leave his 
name—a light! a landmark for millions yet to come!! and fearing that 
some of his noble competitors might share with him, the laurels which 
should entwine no other brows than his, Young Tinker pounced upon 
his prey: (as did Achilles on the wounded Hector.) That unassisted 
and unguarded rush, proved the death of Tinker, Jr.—Pierced through 
and through, by the antlered monarch of the forest, he fell to rise no 
more. This was truly as much an over estimate of power, as when Napo- 
leon thought, that in the snows of Russia, he could subdue her mighty 
power. How much indeed, is the history of this nobie animal, like that of 
the illustrious Moore, whose prowess in war, Soult and Ney, ‘the bravest 
of the brave,’ felt and feared; while the old lion himself, was made to 
stand back, and roar at a distance. 

The battle of Corunna will alike bear testimony to the rise, as well as 
the fall of Sir John Moore. In both cases, the sun which rose upon their 
greatness, set upon their fall. The last gun that was fired at Corunna, 
sent Moore to his long home; the last and closing exertion of this mighty 
contest, sent its hero to his long and ceaseless repose. And as the name 
of Moore is embalmed in the hearts of his patriotic countrymen, so is that 
of Tinker, Jr. in the hearts of the hunters of Arkansas. The deep morti- 
fication that ensued to Huntress, at being beaten by Rolla, as well as her 
anguish, at the loss of so fine a son, was more than counterbalanced by 
the exultation which she felt, in his glorious triumph. So too with the 
parents of Moore :—Their wail was turned into joy, when they heard he 
had entwined around his name, such true and lasting glory in the hour 
of his death. Yours, &c. T. B. F. 


















‘The invincible Trifle’ has been taken up, and will be trained this spring by 
Col. Jounson, of Va., who owns her with Capt Davrp H. Brancu, now soon 
to be our fellow citizen. The fact will excite immense interest in sporting 
circles throughout the country. 

The match between Col. CLatnorne’s Susan Yandell, and Messrs. WEeLts’ 
Kathleen, for $10,000 aside, h. ft. four mile heats, is understood to be off, Kath- 
leen having broke down. The match was to have come off at Natchez, on the 
13th March. Susan Yandell will also receive forfeit from Miss Lyndsay (who has 
let down,) in a match, four mile heats, for $5,000 a side, h. ft. to have come off at 
Vicksburg, Miss. this spring 
{[N. Y. Spirit of the Times 
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SPORTING LECTURES—By Mr. Jorrocxs.—No. II. 


We have to apologize to our readers for the delay that has occurred in 
giving publicity, through our magazine, to the second of Mr. Jorrocks’ 
sporting lectures—a delay that has been chiefly caused by a desire to 
bring to a close the Northern Tour of our friend Nimrod, treating, as they 
each do, though in different ways, of horses, hounds, and all that apper- 
tains to hunting, in order that our pages might not be overloaded with 
matter relating to one branch of sport, to the exclusion of other and more 
seasonable subjects; but after waiting until the hunting season, like the 
wooden horse on the round-about at a fair, has again made its appearance 
we cannot longer withhold the many excellent maxims of Mr. Jorrocks 
from the public, even though they accompany the conclusion of the Tour. 

This lecture, like its predecessor,* was delivered at the Riding Academy 
and Lecture Room, No. 31 Oxendon street, Haymarket, a situation so 
convenient, and a house so commodious, as to defy alike improvement 
and detraction. A single visit will convince the most sceptical of the truth 
of our assertion. 

Considerable alteration had been made in the arrangement of the ros- 
trum, and a magnificent full length portrait of Diana, painted by Mr. Jor- 
rocks’ commands—for which his famed cook-maid Batsay, sat in a scarlet 
habit, with sky-blue skirt and very neat pea-green ancle boots, and swans- 
down round the tops—had been placed against the wall, immediately 
behind the worthy lecturer. In other respects, the room was in the same 
state that it was as on the first night, save that there were more lights and 
fewer ladies. 

At eight o’clock, precisely, the worthy gentleman appeared, habited as 
before, in the uniform of the Surrey hunt, and attended by pretty nearly the 
same party as accompanied him on the previous occasion. Mr. Jorrocks 
was most enthusiastically received with whoops, holloas, and all sorts of 
hunting noises, which he acknowledged in his peculiar manner. Having 
deposited his whip and hat, he put his thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, just as old Cobbett used to do when he was angry, and stood 
forward on the platform. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, with a bold, confident, and triumphant stare 
round the room, ‘I’m glad to see so many of you here present. A sure 
sign that my first lector was agreeable. I hopes the present will be 
equally so, and that I shall have the satisfaction of making you as know- 
ing as myself. Before I proceeds with what I’ve got to say, I wishes to 
make an observation. Somebody paid me a bad shilling for entrance, on 
my first lector. I doesn’t mean to insinuate nothing; but how, let me ax, 
do you think I can manage to pay all the expenses of this here establish- 
ment, lights, lamps, lanthorns, Dianas, (pointing to the picture,) to say 
nothing of the equivalent for the mental anxiety in getting up my subject, 
so as to place it before you in a palatable form, if I don’t get good money 
for doing so? Binjimin has the shilling, and I’ve only to add that he will 


* For former lecture, see American Turf Register, for November, 1887 
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be ’appy to exchange it with the gentleman who gave it—by mistake, I'm 
sure—for a good ‘un. 

‘Now to business. I’m going to tell you to-night, all about ’unting and 
the condition and stable management of ’osses—a werry important con- 
sideration, for if ’osses took no more keeping than chays, there would be 
a greater demand for them. Young Tom Stileish, who is a werry great 
swell in his garments, and stints his stomach to adorn his back, once had 
a werry nice prancer, which you may all have seen curvetting round the 
corners of streets, particularly when there were any carriages coming, or 
ladies crossing over; but he parted with him all of a sudden, because he 
diskivered that, whether the weather was wet or dry, and whether he rode 
him or no, the ’oss still went on eating his hay and corn, which Tom con- 
sidered highly improper and most unreasonable, and therefore he sold him ; 
but hearing presently after a friend of his talking about an ’oss that had no 
mouth, he forthwith sent and bought him, thinking as how it would be 
the werry nag for his money, for hearing as how that it hadn’t no mouth, 
he concluded in course that it wouldn’t want no hay or corn (laughter 
and cheers). Now,’ continued he, ‘I’m nota going to teach you how 
to make an ’oss live on a bean a-day, like the man in the fable, but ’'m a 
going to tell you how to do justice to your ’oss, which will enable you to 
make him do justice to you. And here let me observe, how ’appy Iam 
in being able to agree with that great man, Nimrod, in his condemnation 
of the system of grazing an ’unter like a bullock, though I may add that 
my censure is based on a sounder and stronger foundation than what his is. 
Nimrod, who is a man above all praise, and next to myself, I really be- 
lieve knows more how the thing should be than any man breathing, 
condemns it, because it is undoing all that has been done before—losing 
all the sweet hay, and corn, and beans, and elbow-grease of the groom, 
which will all have to be regained before the ’oss is able to take the field 
again; but I disapprove of it, because you are losing the service of the 
animal, all the time he is gobbling at grass, to say nothing of the time he 
is getting it all out of him again. According to the old fashioned grazing 
system, an ’unter lived six months upon hay, oats, and beans, three 
months upon grass, and other three months upon physic (laughter). 
You may laugh as you like, but that’s a fact, as Nodding Homer here 
knows full well, for when his prads went to Melton Mowbray the first 
time, the men all axed if they wern’t kept on physic altogether, such a 
tucked-up, heron-gutted, starvation-looking lot never having been seen 
there, either before or since. Now, though I don't like a heron-gutted 
’oss, I dislike a great heavy-barrelled flabby-ribbed one equally so ; and [ 
find nothing half so good for keeping them all right and prime as working 
them regularly all the year round. You all knows ’ow dewoted | am to 
the chase ; ’ow on the coldest, wettest, dreariest morning in November, 
I’m over Brixton-hill before the earliest milk-maid has begun to mew. 
and how werry seldom I go on wheels,—always considering that if by 
any ill-starred accident, we should chance not to find a fox, that the ride 
to Croydon, and then to cover, and from cover to Croydon, and back to 
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Coram-street, is always so much in the way of health and exercise, both 
for man and ’oss, for I holds with the poet who sang— 
‘Better toroam in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught;’ 

(applause). And you may take my word for it, that an ’oss is werry like 
aman in one respect, that is to say if he is not lame, the more work he 
does the more he can do, and the better he will find himself for it, (ap- 
plause). The ’oss and the ’ound were made for each other, and natur 
threw in the fox as the connecting link between the two. And, oh, ye 
gods! how the werry mention of that beautiful word, Fox, gladdens my 
’art, and warms the expiring embers of my old age. To see him 
approach the cover side, his head thrust through a hazel copse, as with 
uplifted pad, and ears erect, he hearkens to the orn and ’ounds that have 
disturbed his morning’s nap,—Horck toceTHEeR! Hoick TOCETHER !’— 
here Mr. Jorrocks put his finger in his ear, and gave a holloa that was 
distinctly heard under the opera colonade. ‘It’s time to fly, he dashes 
over the stubble field making it crackle as it goes, showing his rich nutty 
brown coat, with magnificent white-tipped brush, which he whisks over 
his back with a twist as he dashes over the hedge, as much as to say 
‘catch me who can!’ and out pour the ’ounds—one, two, three, four— 
then altogether in a torrent, like the werry cataract of Niagara, with a crash 
and music that would make Paganini’s hair stand on an end with jeal- 
ousy, ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ (loud cheers which Mr. 
Jorrocks availed himself of to take some sherry and water.) But I’m 
getting off the line and must whip back to talk about the ’oss. The ’oss 
loves the ’ound and I loves both, and had I been placed ina less ’umble 
station of life, why I'd have done nothing but ’unt, for I say all time is lost 
that is not spent in ’unting, and the ’oss and the ound and John Jorrocks 
should have been inseparables. Howsomever as it is, I've had a fair 
share—for eight and twenty years, ’ve never missed a practicable oppor- 
tunity of having a day, and I makes no doubt that I’m ten years younger in 
constitution than I should have been without it; and as I never have but 
two ’osses, one to ride to Croydon, and the other to ’unt, which they per- 
form alternately, they are always fit to go, for they hav’nt time to. be ill; 
and then, when the confounded old ganders with goslings begin to fly and 
hiss at one’s ’osses heels—a pretty sure hint that the season’s at an end— 
why I puts one ’oss in my chay, and tother in my wan, in which they 
take reglar gentle exercise all the summer, and are as hard as deal-boards 
when the winter comes round again. And this reminds me to say a word 
or two about servants. 

‘A groom is a chap that a gentleman keeps to clean his ’osses, and be 
blown up when things go wrong. They are generally werry conceited, 
consequential beggars, and as they never knows nothing, why the best 
way is to take them so young that they carn’t pretend to any knowledge. 
I always get mine from the charity schools, and you'll find it werry good 
economy to apply to those that give the boys leather breeches, as it will 
save you the trouble of finding hima pair. The first thing to do, is to 
teach him to get up early, and to hiss at every thing he brushes, rubs, or 
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touches. As the leather breeches should be kept for Sundays, you must 
get him a pair of corderoys, and mind order them of large size and bagg 
behind, for many ’osses have a trick of biting at chaps when they are 
cleaning them; and it is better for them to have a mouthful of corderoy, 
than of the lad’s bacon, to say nothing of the loss of the boy’s services 
during the time he’s laid up. On first taking the boy into the stable, you 
should show him a good stout ash plant, a cane, or an ’oss whip, and 
explain that it is kept for his special use and benefit; and having done 
that, let him take off his jacket, braces, &c. and turn up his shirt sleeves, 
and begin to rub and hiss at the ’osses legs, and give him to understand 
that whenever he finds he has nothing to do, he is to sit down on his 
knees and rub the ’osses legs. 

‘Some people keep their grooms to ride their ’osses to exercise, and 
have them out of a morning before the gas-lights are extinguished, but I’m 
quite another description of man, and think it is much better to let the 
world be properly haired before either man or ’oss turns out. [ then rides 
one myself, and if I have two ’osses in my stable, which is not often the 
case, as during the season one is generally at Croydon, and during the 
summer, as I said before, one goes in my light wan with groceries; but if 
I have two and think I cannot ride again in the afternoon, why I mounts 
a friend, so that upon the whole I am werry indifferent whether my man- 
boy can ride or not, so long as he can dress and clean his ’osses, hand-rub 
their legs, beat a saddle, clean a bridle, wash a chay, wait at the table, 
polish boots and shoes, and do any other little odd jobs for his Missis or 
myself. As to wages, boys of this description never require any, nor 
indeed would it be good for them, for if you clothe and feed them, what 
more can they want? Some folks are fond of clipping ’osses, that is to 
say cutting their hair clean off with a pair of scissors, on the score that 
it makes them do far more work. My experience in this matter is 
werry small, but such as it is I'll give it you. [ had a werry bad ’oss. I 
may say so now, for he’s no longer mine—and I clipped him, but it made 
him no better, consequently I arrived at the conclusion, that you car’nt 
clip a bad ’oss into a good ’un. For ’oss-stealers, the plan I should think 
would be conwenient, for it perfectly alters the appearance of a nag’ 
Here Mr. Jorrocks took another run at the tumbler. He smacked his 
lips as though it were very good, and resumed. 

‘And now supposing us to have got our ’oss, let us talk about riding 
him, and, as Nimrod well observes, the art of mounting may be called 
the first step in practical ’ossmanship. This is werry important; for it 
requires no elucidation—which is a fine dictionary word for explanation— 
that unless a man mounts, he can have no ride. And as this is the first 
introduction between the rider and his ’oss, and a prepossessing appear- 
ance is considered werry important, it will be well, if the rider is no beauty 
not to go bolt up and stare the ’oss in the face, as he may so frighten him 
that he may not let him come near him again, but just let the rider get 
alongside of him and climb up as most conveniently he can, always bear- 
ing in mind that if one end of an ’oss kicks, the other end bites, and 
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there’s not much to choose between the two. Short-legged chaps will 
find an ’oss-pail turned up a conwenient thing when there’s no ’oss-block, 
which I am sorry to observe is an article going out of use; but always 
beware of having a ‘leg up,’ as it is called, particularly in this mischiev- 
ous town, for they are apt to give inexperienced men such a hoist as 
sends them flat on their faces on the far side. Now as soon as you are 
mounted, pay particular attention to the ’oss’s conduct, and if you find he 
lays back his ears, and sets up his back like a cat in wet weather, rely 
upon it he will try to dissolve partnership, without the trouble of going 
into the Gazette, so tell the groom to keep hold of his head, and you 
scramble down as quick as ever you can, and you can either tell the 
truth, that you think he’s wicious, or say that on second thoughts you 
prefer seeing him ridden, or that you have burst the waist-band of your 
breeches, or that some other little accidenf has happened to them, which 
perhaps indeed may not be werry far from the truth. Being fairly up, 
however, without any disagreeable symptoms, run your feet well into 
the stirrups and deposite yourselfin such a form in your saddle as you 
find most comfortable to yourself, which in all humane probability will be 
easiest to the ’oss also, but beware how you begin plying your spur. I 
disagree with Geoffrey Gambado, who recommends the free use of them 
as tending to keep the blood in proper circulation, and preventing your toes 
from catching cold. Indeed he contradicts himself, for he recommends 
spurring in the shoulder only, where he says an ’oss has most feeling, 
because he has most weins, adding that by spurring at his body, five times 
in six your labour is lost; for if you are a short man you spur the saddle 
cloth only, if a leggy one you never touch him at all, and if middling, the 
rider wears out his own girths, without his ’oss being a bit the better for 
it, whereas it is quite clear that if the only object of spurring an ‘oss be 
to keep a man’s blood in circulation and prevent his toes catching cold 
he had better ply the Brummagems, as we calls them, where he can have 
the most work, instead of the least—therefore I say, spur him in the guts. 
But it is wery difficult to teach a man to ride by reading about, or even 
lecturing upon it, therefore it is that | have prowided this wooden ‘unter,’ 
pointing to the rocking-horse, ‘that by practice I may enforce my precepts 
on your perceptions. Now you see,’ continued he, advancing to the 
figure, ‘Iam about to mount, and though it is true that the nag cannot 
set up his back as I described, yet he can throw up his hind legs werry 
like a kicker, and also his fore ones werry like a rearer.’ Here Mr. Jor- 
rocks, amid the shouts, laughter, and applause of the company, mounted 
the rocking-horse and by the aid of Binjimin’s working the tail end, very 
soon had him in full swing. 

‘But really and truly,’ continued he, easing it down to a stand still, 
‘there’s nothing like practice, and people mustn’t think to turn Hosbaldes- 
tons all of a night. Llowever, supposing our beginner has learn’t to steer 
his nag and sit upon him with firmness, ease, and grace, which many a 
mancan do, while the ’oss dos’nt move, let us cast forward a bit and 
imagine him ambitious of taking the field, as we call going out ’unting, and 
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direct our thoughts to the necessary preparations. And it is werry aston- 
ishing, how few men there are wot have had the opportunity, but have 
tried whether they liked ’unting or not, just as they would take a cigar 
to try whether they like smoking or not, or olives instead of h’apples for 
a dessert. One day is a dose for many, consequently I would adwise no 
one to rig himself out until he has had a taste and knows something of the 
nature of the thing. But ifa man’s ’eart jumps at the crack of a whip— 
if he feels elated when he sees the ’ounds, admires their spotted sides more 
than he would a flock of sheep, feels gratified by the greetings of the 
assembled sportsmen, and the touches of the cap from the servants, let 
him forthwith order a pair of stout double-soled top-boots, a pair of strong 
strait-necked spurs, a pair of drab patent shag breeches, and a scarlet single- 
breasted frock coat—just in fact such toggery as I’ve got on, barring the 
buttons and collar, which can only be sported by members of the Surrey— 
for these, with a clean shirt, a clean shave, and a guinea in his pocket, 
constitute the toggery of a genuine, though not of a spurious sportsman ; 
and as I’ve read or heard some where, that there are few men who could 
not feel more hurt by an imputation on their ’ossmanship and sporting 
knowledge that on their morality, I’ll teach you Low to appear werry wise 
with werry little information. There are a few maxims that hold good in 
all countries. One is, that the ’untsman is either a natural born fool, or 
the cleverest fellow alive. That isa rule admitting of no exception. 
Upon this point, however, as to which he is, the members of the ’unt are 
sometimes diwided, a portion of them considering it ‘knowing’ either to 
condemn or defend in opposition to others, who may have begun ’unting 
later in life and who are invariably pronounced to know nothing at all 
about the matter. Ifthe ’untsman is bad, the whippers in are good, and 
‘wice wersa,’ and there is always somebody in every establishment to 
whose door all the bad sport is laid. Therefore either praise or condemn 
as you think will serve your purpose best; but, mind, which ever side you 
take, lay it on thick, for the werry confidence with which you speak, will 
ward of contradiction, and it is quite extonishing how easily the majority 
of mankind are led by the nose. 

Old John Ward, of Squerries, in our country, is the oldest fox-’unter and 
master of ’ounds, in England and there is scarcely a kennel in which 
some of his blood is not to be found. By blood I should observe, that I 
dosn’t mean that the old gentleman’s nose has bled in them all, or that 
he has happened any other haccident, but that there is scarcely a kennel 
which has not some ’ounds of the breed he used to keep in it. They are all 
large-headed, square-nosed, full-sized dogs, smothered with bone, if I may 
use the expression, and generally deep-toned in their music, so whenever 
you see an ’ound of that description, it cannot be a bad speckilation just to 
lay your whip or stick on his head and say, ‘ah, I see’s you’ve got one of 
old John Ward’s sort here,’ for the chances are you'll be right, and even 
if you are wrong, the ’untsman or master of ’ounds will feel flattered, and 
conclude you know something about the matter. 

‘Itlooks uncommon knowing also, to take a bit of bread or biscuit out 
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of your pocket, as you arelooking over the hounds, and singling one or 
two out, make them rise up on their hind legs to receive it, while you 
look werry scrutinising at them all the time. If there was any doubt 
before of your being one of the ‘right sort,’ you will immediately set the 
matter at rest, and they will take you fora very knowing judge, if not for 
a master of ’ounds yourself, 

‘These hints with the words, ‘condition,—legs,—loins,—broth ,—’oss- 
flesh,—Hosbaldeston-—sy mmetry-—sizeable—-bone—Ralph Lambton’— 
thrown out promiscuously at intervals, with five shillings to the feeder at 
parting will effectually establish a reputation ata kennel. 

‘If you can muster a couple of prads, in course you will send the one 
you mean to ’unt on before, with orders to your boy to keep the gloss 
upon him, and neither to let him drink by the way, nor—what is often 
more important—to get drunk himself. Being werry fond of the morning 
hair [air] I generally makes such a start as enables me to ride my own 
’oss, and many a good laugh have I had at the tricks and freaks of trusty 
grooms, with their trotting matches by the way, and stops at public houses 
for gin and purl, or half-and-half, while their masters are flattering them- 
selves they are just jogging steadily on to cover at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour. Some bucks think it looks well to come dashing up at a 
hand canter, all mud-booted and M’Intoshed, as many minutes after the 
time as they think the master of the ’ounds’ patience will last; but these I 
observe are the first to canter off again when an opportunity offers, with 
the comfortable assurance to themselves that the sport is all over for the 
day. But if you wish to become a real scientific sportsman like myself, 
you'll arrive early and so learn the names of the ’ounds; by which means 
you'll be able to holloa to them in chase, which is not only werry excit- 
ing, but also werry fine exercise. So when you arrive at the meet, just 
ride among the pack, and in all humane probability your ’oss will tread 
upon one or two ’ounds, which will set them yelping, and aid you in 
pointing out to the huntsman or whips those whose names you want to 
catch. Some masters of ’ounds are grumpish at this sort of work, but the 
majority of them will regard you as a very keen hand; and if you do 
chance to kill an ’ound now and then, it must be a werry mean establish- 
ment that wont afford ‘one a day,’ as old Meynell used to say was the rule 
of his ’unt—those that were killed beyond this allowance, having to be 
paid for. When the ’unt begins, that is to say when the ’ounds go into 
the wood to draw for old Reynard, it will look werry ‘warmint’ if you 
ride in with them, and forthwith commence yoicking, and cracking your 
whip just asthe ’untsman does. The ’ounds at first won’t regard you, but 
in course of time, they’ll become used to your woice and look in your face 
with great eagerness. When they find the fox, you'll find your ’oss will 
prick his ears, and become uncommon lively, and as the chorus increases, 
you may redouble your holloas, crying ‘Hvick together ! hoick!’ crack- 
ing your whip every time, and having shouted this till you are tired, begin 
holloaing ‘Hoick forrard! hoick back! hoick forrard!’ which means all 
the same thing, and are terms made use of indifferently by ’unters to keep 
themselves warm and in wind. 
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‘Tatiino! my vig! that’s the cry! and when you hear it, stick your 
hat tight on your head, gather up you reins, and scuttle out of cover as 
fast as ever you can, and by all means get a view of the fox, for the sight 
of the warmint is a wonderful inducement to men to ride. And here let 
me observe, that you should not look a mile or two a-head, just as if you 
expected to see a helephant rolling away, but run your eye over the 
adjoining fields, taking off from the second or third from the cover, and 
extend your range till you see the long-tailed beggar himself. and you 
may keep holloaing and shouting till you’re hoarse. Now’s the time 
tostand erect in your stirrups!’ cried Mr. Jorrocks suiting the action to 
the word, sticking out his rump, as though he were just going away with 
the hounds, and showing in the attitude more the parts of a man than the 
man of parts. ‘And now,’ continued he, ‘having got well away with the 
’ounds, bob down your head, stick up your shoulders, keep tight hold of 
your reins with one hand, and carry your whip over your shoulder with a 
loose thong with the other, harden your hearts—ride like fun, and the 
devil take the hindmost! 

‘Now’s the time that your’oss, if he has any mischief in him, will assu- 
redly show it, and the commonest occurrence is for him to run away. 
This is werry disagreeable, as well as dangerous; and as Geoffrey Gambado 
observes, when a man is well run away with the first thing that occurs to 
him is, how to stop his ’oss; but men by no means agree in their modes 
of bringing this matter about. Some, when out ’unting, will run him at 
a ditch, which is a werry promising experiment if he leaps ill, or not at 
all; others try a gate post, but it requires a nice eye to hit the centre with 
the ’oss’s head, so as to avoid all risk of grazing your thigh or leg. Geof- 
frey says that Frenchmen (and the French it seems, were as good riders 
in his time as they are now) will ride against one another, and that’s 
well enough if two men are of the same mind, but I hold it to be unhand- 
some to charge a chap without some little notice. Upon the whole, 
however, after werry deep and mature deliberation, I may give it as my 
opinion that a good stiff newly-ploughed field is by far the finest thing 
for taking the nonsense out of a refractory nag. Therefore my adwice is, 
to get into one as soon as ever you can, and bob across ridge and furrow 
with a slack rein; and when your ’oss begins to sob, why give him a 
touch of the spur, and flank him well with your whip.’ Here Mr. Jor- 
rocks showed how the punishment was to be performed on the rocking 
horse. 

‘To ’unt pleasantly two things are werry necessary,—to know your 
’oss, and to know your own mind. Nowif you know your ’oss, and can 
depend upon him, so as to be sure he will carry you over whatever you 
put him at, have a good understanding with yourself before you come to a 
leap, whether you mean to go over it or not; for nothing looks so foolish 
as to see a man ride bang upto a fence, as if he would eat it and then 
swerve off for a gate, unless, indeed, it be to see a man charge wiggorous- 
ly, and his ’oss instead of leaping, stop suddenly, and chuck him, not 


=>? 
only over his head, but over the hedge too. I’mno advocate for leaping, but 
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but there are times when it carn’t be helped; in which case let a man 
throw his heart fearlessly over the fence, and follow it as quick as ever 
he can, and being well landed in the next field, thank Providence for his 
good fortune, and lose no time in looking about for the best way out. 
Thus he will go on from leap to leap, and from field to field ; and having 
got well over the first fence, it isextonishing what confidence it gives you 
atthe next. A tumbleis anawful thing tocontemplate! Just fancy a 
great sixteen hands ’oss lying on you like a blanket! My vig!—vere’s 
the sherry white, Binjimin?’ Here Mr. Jorrocks took a glass of pale 
sherry, or rather sherry and water, to compose his nerves, which the 
thoughts of the fall had somewhat flustrated. 

‘I know nothing so comfortable in the middle of a run, as the sight of a 
line of gates parallel with the ’ounds, with a cart track through them 
which indicates that they lead to another road. Then’s the time you may 
ride boldly, and throw the mud in you friends’ faces, and holloa till all’s 
blue. If you come first to a locked gate in course you won’t leap it, so 
dismount and try to lift it off the hinges ; and having done so, just draw 
your ’oss between the gate and post, so that no one can pass until you 
remount, and then scuttle away to the next. If any body else does it, 
particularly a youngster, manage to be second ; and just as he throws the 
gate from him, slip by, thanking him, and saying—‘I’m werry much obli- 


- ged to you, sir... When you seea chap fall, particularly at a needless 


leap, always have something pleasant to shout out, such as ‘Holloa, sir! 
if you goes on that way you’ll hurt the ground !’—or, ‘Come here, sir, and 
Ill help you up !’—or, ‘Would you like to have your ’oss now, sir, or vait 
till you catch him?’ If you see a chap riding on his ’oss’s neck, which 
is often the case after the nag has made a mistake at a leap sing out, ‘There 
goes a forward rider!’ or, ‘I say sir! are you Mr. Ducrow?’ all which 
easy composure denotes the true sportsman. 

‘When the ’ounds come to a check—that is to say, when they lose the 
smell or scent of the fox—then is the time for the sportsman to make or 
mar himself in the estimation of the field. There won’t be a man out but 
will give an opinion as to which way he has gone, and no two will agree 
in the line. Sport then an idea boldly—your’s will be as good as theirs; 
and if you are right your fame is established. The next time you see them 
throw up.—I don’t mean vomit, mind, but throw up their heads on losing 
the scent,—just take off your hat and cap them—or at least such of them 
as will come to you—down the nearest hedge-row ; and if by any chance 
you hit it off, oh my vig! but you'll be a werry great man. But my sherry 
white is done, and I’m getting dry. Let us then kill our fox gallantly 
and gloriously, as the Surrey ’ounds ever do ; and let every man here, 
with a tongue in his head join me in one long, loud, shrill, magnificent 
soul-stirring WHo-wHoop. 

A tremendous explosion of noise followed this entreaty, which produced 
a second yell equally loud, and foxes’ brushes and pads were showered at 
the worthy lecturer in profusion. 

On the motion of Mr. James Green, senior-junior, seconded by Nodding 
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Homer, an adjournment to Tom Cribb’s, in Panton street, was again 
carried, where the best parlour was in readiness, and nearly the whole of 
the company followed Mr. Jorrocks there, whooping and holloaing, and 
tally-hoing as they went. On their arrival, Mr. Green mounted the 
table, and after paying sundry handsome compliments to the talents, 
sporting knowledge, amiability, and convivial powers of Mr. Jorrocks, 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to him for his most instructive 
lectures, and by proposing that he should take the chair. 

Nodding Homer seconded the motion ; and Mr. Jorrocks having briefly 
acknowledged the compliment they had paid him, forthwith deposited 
himself in the chair, beneath the clock, and called for an imperial quart 
of their strongest draught port, an example that was immediately followed 
by the majority of the company, and, of course, by our reporter, whose 
notes of the toasts, speeches, and sentiments that followed, we lament to 
add, are so exceedingly short and illegible, and so bedaubed with the stains 
of wine as to be perfectly useless; nor have we met with a single auditor 
whose memory will enable us to supply the deficiency. We regretted, 
however, to learn, on inquiring from Mr. Cribb’s waiter, that towards the 
‘little hours of morning,’ Nodding Homer, who is always on the look-out 
for ‘squalls,’ succeeded, after a very subtle speech, in inducing the com- 
pany to agree to a proposition that ‘the richest man in the room should pay 
for all,’ and then cast the doubtful honor upon our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Jorrocks; and the reckoning was so heavy as not only to swallow up 
every fraction he, had received at the door of his lecture room, but also 
eighteen-pence he had brought to pay his coach-hire home ; and but from 
the fortunate circumstance of Binjimin having had a run of luck at a 
‘pies all ’ot’ man’s tray, while his master was in the chair, by which he 
had won nine-pence in cash, besides what he eat, ‘in all humane _probabi- 
lity, as Mr Jorrocks observed, ‘he would have had to walk home.’ 


[New Sporting Magazine. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLISH HORSES. 


BY THE BREEDER OF LADY CLIFDEN. 


Dear Sir:—I feel greatly obliged by the kind and efficient manner in 
which you defended me in my absence, against an anonymous writer, 
whose liberality in making an attack when he knew I could not respond, 
you have so fully avenged, that there exists no further necessity to notice 
him. It is, however, ‘passing strange’ to me, how any man who really 
knows me, and any of my sentiments respecting Mingo, expressed at any 
time, could be so oblique in his intellects, or so morbid in his sensibilities, 
as to pervert any thing I have ever said, into language calculated or 
intended to underrate that horse. I did say that I believed that whenever 
Mingo and Lady Clifden should again meet, superior condition in either 
would determine the race, and that the probability was, that if they ever 
met, both being perfectly right, that that race would terminate the racing 


career of the one or other of them. I spoke my candid belief, and it is not 
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every man that owns a good horse, who speaks of things which stand in 
his way with the same candour and liberality. The events of the autumn 
fully realized my anticipations, and I have yet to learn that Mingo, in 
order or out of order, ever did in any of his numerous races that he has 
won, make as good time as he made in the race which he lost to Clifden 
over the Union course. 

I like Mingo’s blood, his form, and racing powers, and if he were mine 
I would not alter him, except to give him hair a little more. Arabian-like 
in its texture. I do not believe I saw a horse in England, judging from 
horse I saw run, able to beat him the four mile heats. 

Every moment which I could spare from business whilst I was in Eng- 
land, I devoted to looking at the fine stock of that country of all kinds, 
riding sometimes long distances out of my way to look at fine studs of 
horses. I saw the king’s stud at Hampton Court, and some others in the 
hands of private individuals quite as large. ‘They were not to be looked 
at in an hour, and required some time to dwell over them and examine 
them. The result of my examination was disappointmentin my expecta- 
tions of English racehorses. There are here and there a few specimens 
of the racehorse of the very highest order, but the proportion of trash to 
the good is greatly beyond what I expected, and it is wonderful with what 
pertinacity some of the breeders stick to their trash. I might speak of 
much of their celebrated stock individually and by name, but it would be 
invidious, and besides a sort of breach of that hospitality which on all 
occasions so kindly gave me access to them. I did not see Emilius, the 
prince of horses, nor Plenipo, although I rode thirty miles to see the latter; 
but of all their celebrated stallions I did see, the only ones I thought suita- 
ble and worthy of being brought to this country were Camel, The Colonel, 
and a little horse called Caccia Piatti, belonging to Mr. Theobald, but 
little valued in England because he is under their size. I saw no other 
horses in England that I would breed from gratis, except the Black Ara- 
bian in the king’s stud, which they have allowed to be sold to the conti- 
nent without, as I understood, having bred but few mares to him. This 
horse bears all the marks of the pure Arabian,—a high racing form, silky 
hair, and legs that look as clean and flinty as those of the deer, with the 
finest game head, terminated by a small muzzle, containing nostrils, 
which when distended you might thrust your fistin. The passion in Eng- 
land for breeding slapping colts to run in their two and three year old 
stakes and carry high weights completely puts this noble horse under the 
ban. They will probably have occasion to regret his loss. 

They breed for speed and ability to carry high weights at an early age 
for short distances ; and many of them acknowledge their error, and admit 
they may ere long have to come to our country for hard bottomed horses. 
But they say they cannot give up their sweepstakes, and must continue in 
their error, if it be one, until their distances and weights are changed, and 
heats become the fashion. Their system of raising their colts, too, is 
almost as forcing as the system which one of our farmers would apply to 
the raising of a Durham bull—rich pasture, and for the foals, oats and 
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carrots mixed, as much as they will eat three times a day. Their mares 
do not look larger than ours in the general, and I did not see in all England 
a mare which, to my eye, would compare with old Lady Lightfoot, Trifle: 
or Lady Clifden, for blood-like appearance, ample room for the lungs, and 
beautiful and just!y proportioned symmetry, which enabled them to move 
along with so much facility. There was one mare, Fleur de Lis, in the 
king’s stud, of immense size, and very just in her proportions, shewing 
allthe game of the true racehorse, which I certainly would have bought 
had I been an English breeder, at any reasonable price, for she seemed 
better adapted than any other mare to breed for the English race courses. 
This mare and JVannine were the two favorites in the king’s stud, and I 
am surprised she did not sell so high as some of the other mares. Nannine 
the dam of Glaucus, by the way,is in size, colour, make, and form, an 
exact match for the dam of Lady Clifden. They are both sorrel, with 
the near hind foot white and a small star in the forehead, with an inden- 
ture or dimple in the buttocks, such as I do not recollect ever to have seen 
inany other horses. It was my partiality, perhaps, from the striking 
resemblance that induced me to point her out to our minister to England 
as the most suitable mare for exportation to this country. Even in the 
King’s stud at Hampton Court there were several mares which an intelli- 
gent American breeder would not have received as a present and be com- 
pelled to pay their expenses to this country. At Doncaster I saw sold 
the produce of several of the large breeding studs in the contiguous coun- 
ties—a few of them were good colts, many of them leggy, weedy animals, 
and more than half of them were so badly splented at one and two years 
old as to destroy their value. This splenting at this age unbroke I 
could not account for, and J could find no one who could, but there it 
seemed a mattter of course, and nobody expressed surprise at it. It was 
new to me. 

As soon as I can find leisure, I will furnish you with some extracts from 
my notes taken at the Doncaster races, when I witnessed the Great St. 
Leger. I find another American, who visited England during the past 
summer, has derived a different impression with regard to the estimation in 
which the stallions are held in England which have come to this country ; 
but I hear but one opinion and that was that Priam was the only horse the 
loss of which is seriously regretted in that country. Some of the imported 
stallions, when bred to the right mares, like Luzborough, will no doubt 
improve our stock. He, I believe, is the only modern imported horse 
whose colts have been able to go the distance. Some others may injure 
our best stock materially. Yours truly, Tuos. Emory. 
N. Y. Spirit of the Times. ] 





SALES OF BLOOD STOCK. 


The transactions in blood stock appear to be very little affected by ‘the 
pressure.’ Large sales have recently been made at very liberal prices, 
and the demand for thoroughbred stock is increasing to such a degree, 
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particularly at the extreme South, that breeders need be under no appre- 
hension of having to sell at reduced rates for a year to come. We annex 
the particulars of such sales as have come to our knowledge :— 


Messrs. Henry A. Tayloe and Edward Johnson, (thoroughbred ones, 
both from the Old Dominion,) of Greensborough, Ala. have purchased 
the racing stable of Mr. Eli Abbott, of Columbus, Miss. for $12,000. It 
consists of Hortense, by Pacific, Zelina, by imp. Leviathan, Pactolus, by 
the same, Maria Black, an imported three year old filly by Filho da Puta, 
out of a Smolensko mare, and a three year old colt, by Wild Bill. This 
string has nearly cleared its cost this fall in club purses alone, and when 
strengthened, as it is to be, by drafts from Virginia, it will be an ugly 
crowd at the soft places between North Alabama and New Orleans. 


John R. Head, of Manchester, Miss., gave $8,000 for Sarah Bladen, the 
crack three year old of Tennessee, who is matched against Picton. She 
is a chestnut, out of Morgiana, by Pacolet, and ‘a perfect hoosher.’ The 
filly is rather the favourite in the match, about which immense sums have 
been laid out at the South. We do not recollect an instance of a three 
year old filly that has brought so high a price, Col. Johnson’s $6,000 for 
Mary Blunt, and Col. Hampton’s $5,000 for Bay Maria, and $5,000 
for Charlotte Russe, when two years old, coming nearest to it. By-the- 
bye, $6,000 was offered Col. Heth for Charlotte, by her present owner, 
before he had seen her, but as Col. H. had previously offered her for 
$5,000 to another gentleman, he parted with her at that price. 

Yelverton N. Oliver, Esq. founder of the Eclipse course, New Orleans, 
has disposed of half his interest in Walter, Enceiro, The Jewess, Joe 
Kearney, Nelson, Juliana, Monmouth, and others, to Minor Kenner, 
Esq., of that city. They gave $3,500 for The Jewess, $2,500 for Walter, 
and $4,000 for three of the following colts :—a Charles colt, four years, 
another bay colt, by the same, three years—-a Gohanna colt, three years, 
out of Richard of York’s dam, and a bay colt, by Moses, two years, out 
of the same mare. 

Mr Duaeer’s Stocx.—On the 24th ult. was sold by auction, the mares 
and foals of the late Daniel Dugger, Esq. at his residence, in Bruns- 
wick county, Va. near Petersburg. 


Maria West, (Wagner’s dam,) by Marion, dam by Citizen, . $1,750 00 
Polly Peacham, by John Richards, dam by imported Chance, . 1,555 00 
A three year old filly, by Sir Charles, out of Polly Peacham, . 1,700 00 
A three year old filly, by Sir Charles, out of an Archy mare, ; 180 00 
A three year old colt, by imp. Luzborough, dam by Virginian, . 625 00 
A two year old colt, by imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peacham, . 1,555 00 
A two year old colt, by imp. Luzborough, dam by Gohanna, ; 160 00 
A yearling colt by imp. Fylde, out of Polly Peacham, i . 1,020 00 
A yearling filly by Eclipse, out of Maria West, . ; ; . 1,700 00 
A filly foal, by imp. Shakspeare, out of Polly Peacham, . , 720 00 
A filly foal, by imp. Shakspeare, out of Maria West, . ‘ . 1,000 00 
A filly foal, by imp. Shakspeare, dam by Gohanna, ' ; ‘ 110 00 








Total amount of sales, . , ‘ . $12,075 00 
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Dr. Merritt, of Hicksford, Va. bought the dam of Catharine Davis, at 
this sale, for $1,500, as we hear. The principal purchaser of Mr. Dug- 
ger’s stock was Mr. Rogers, of N. C., who took about three-fourths of it ; 
the yearling Eclipse filly, out of Maria West, was knocked down to this 
gentleman at $1,700. 


N. B. Newsom, Esq., of Lebanon, Tenn. has sold one-half of old 
Black Sophia and her two colts, for $6,000, to Wm. E. Long and A. 
Jackson, Esqs. of Sumpter county, Ala. 

James H. Bradfute, Esq. of Tenn. has sold his brown colt, Melzare, 
to Col. Vance Johnson, of Mobile, for $2,000. 


John Morrison, Esq. of Augusta, Ga. has sold the following brood 
mares to Gen. Thomas S. Woodhead, of Tuskegee, Ala., for $1,500; 
Betsey Ariel, five years, out of Lady Ariel, by Eclipse ; Lady Harrison, 
out of an own sister to Virginian, by Arab. 

One half of Birmingham was purchased at auction, at Mobile, recently, 
for $1,500, by Y. N. Oliver, of New Orleans. Birmingham distanced 
Scarlet at Mobile, in 7m. 48s. and was afterwards beaten by Miss Medley, 
in 7m. 47s. when he broke down. 


Mr. Doss, of Alabama, has recently purchased Lucy Benton, (in Mr. 
Lynn Cock’s stable,) for $5,000. Her stock has escaped our memory ; 
but we saw her at Vicksburg, a few weeks since, and remember her as 
a handsome bay filly, in high form. She lost the two mile purse at V., 
having travelled up to her hocks in mud from Alabama, a few days 


previous. [N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


New Cartrincge.—On Tuesday last, the Acrotormentarian Society of 
Riflemen met at their private ground, at Wormwood Scrubbs, to contend 
for a splendid gold medal, at 300 yards from the target. Most of the 
crack shots were present, which compelled each to do his best, and in- 
creased the excellence of the sport. On this occasion Mr. A. Margaray 
made use, for the first time, of his newly-invented cartridge for the rifle, 
with which, although the piece can be loaded with the same facility as a 
soldier’s musket, the accuracy of the firing is not the least impaired, as a 
proof of which, Mr. Margary made eighteen hits and four bull’s eyes out 
of the twenty-four rounds he fired, the target being eighty inches in diame- 
ter, and the bull’s eyes six inches. We consider this cartridge a most 
decided improvement, and well worthy the attention of the army, as it 
obviates the great objection to the rifle as a military weapon, namely, the 
length of time consumed in loading the piece. On the Thursday follow- 
ing, the Society met at Chalk Farm, when Mr. A. Margary was again 
successful, and won the silver medal for the sixth and last time. The 
gold medal was awarded to Mr. Catchawood. The distance was 250 
yards, and the target is now the same size as the one at Wormwood 
Scrubbs. Notwithstanding the heavy rain, there was a good muster, and 
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the shooting, considering the weather, extremely good, twenty out of 
twenty-four being struck by the winners. After the termination of the 
contest, Mr. A. Margary fired for three minutes at the target, in order 
to ascertain with what rapidity he could load and discharge his piece, 
when he fired twelve rounds, putting four balls into the bull’s-eye, and 
the semaining eight into the target, at 100 yards. The piece he used 
on this occasion was made by Mr. Braggs, of Holborn. 
[Bell’s Life in London. 

A subsequent number of Bell’s Life contains a note from Augustus 
De Berenger, claiming the credit of the invention of the rifle cartridge for 
his father, who invented them in 1811 or ’12, as is proved by reference to 
a book, entitled ‘Helps and Hints how to protect life, property,’ &c. 
of which De Berenger the elder was the author. De B. describes his car- 
tridge as ‘of a novel and desirable kind ; for it had a patched ball, and was 
free from glue and paper. I practised twice with them, previous to my 
displaying their use before a large concourse of spectators, many of them 
noblemen and officers of high rank, at Montpelier shooting ground, in 
1811 or 1812, and where, rapidly loading my rifle with my own patch 
ball cartridges, and without any help whatever, I fired at a mark as often 
as seventeen times in three minutes.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 

[The first and second numbers of the eighth volume of this sprightly journal of 
sporting intelligence have been received, and indicates by the improved appear- 
ance of the sheet, as well as the quality of its contents, a determination to 
deserve if itdo not insure success. The Editor has passed the winter in the 
sunny south and culled many flowers from its everglades, in the sporting line, and 
is occasionally treating his readers with them. We copy the following items 
from the first number. } 


Grant’s Equestrian Match over the Beacon Course, last week, has 
created considerable excitement. He has furnished us with the particu- 
lars of the match, giving us the time of each mile, &c.; from which it 
appears that he rode 15 horses, and made 91 changes. He started at 2 
o’clock, p.m. on Thursday, and stopped at 11 minutes past 12 o’clock, m. 
on Friday, having completed 240 miles. Several correspondents are per- 
fectly savagerous at the result, and not only give the proprietors of the 
course the hot end of the poker, but ask us to rub down Grant’s shins 
with a brickbat. There is no doubt entertained, we believe, of Grant’s 
ability to have performed the match had he been furnished with decent 
horses. It behooves him, if he cares a frozen apple for his reputation, to 
give up the names of the parties who made the match. Something must 
be done about the affair, before another week. There would be shouts of 
‘let go my hair!’ if some of our correspondents were allowed to ‘say their 
say so.’ 

A match, three mile heats, for $2,000 a side, h. ft. has just been conclu- 
ded,—to come off on Friday, preceding the ensuing spring races over the 
Eclipse course, at New Orleans, between Mr. John F. Miller's b. f. Lady 
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of the Lake, by Sir Henry Tonson, dam by Dare-Devil, four years old, 
and Mr. Francis Henderson’s b. c. Longitude, by imp. Leviathan, dam by 
Pacolet three years old. 

The cleverest operation in the line of ‘swapping horses’ that we have 
heard of recently, was made by our Virginia friend, Garrison, during the 
races at New Orleans. A report having got abroad that Charles Magic 
(owned by the Messrs. Bowie, of Upper Marlboro’, Md.,) was the great 
gun of Garrison’s stable, that gentleman was waited on and offered 
$3,500 and Mogul for him. ‘Done,’ said Garrison. Charles Magic was 
accordingly transferred to another stable, and a distinguished turfman was 
induced to enter him for the two mile purse the next day, when, being 
amiss, he was beaten by Joe Kearney. After the race, the purchaser of 
Charles again waited upon Garrison, and offered him $2,000 to ‘swap 
back,’ which he did, and three days afterwards Mogul nearly reimbursed 
his owner by winning the purse for mile heats. The parties each think 
they made a good thing of it, like the two boys Down East, who, being 
shut in a closet at school one afternoon, made three shillings apiece by 
swapping jackets. 

Fergus Duplantier, Esq., of Mancache, East Baton Rouge, La. some 
months since, purchased Wren, own sister to Linnet, for $5,000. Object, 
(by Marshal Ney,) the dam of Wren, &c., was purchased some five 
years since for $500, by John Duncan, Esq. of Montgomery, Ala. who 
now owns her with Dr. John W. Withers, of Washington, Ala. Object 
was never trained, being hip-shotten; she is a bay, with a star, and white 
hind feet; she has a very fine shoulder and fore-arm, and stands on 
remarkably clean and delicate limbs. She is now ten years old, and is 
stinted to imported Leviathan, by whom she has produced Linnet, who 
has been sold for $10,000—Wren, sold for $5,000—Lark, a ch. filly, com- 
ing three years—Nightingale, a b. filly coming two years—Thrush, a ch. 
colt, yearling, and is now in foal to Leviathan. If she produces a colt 
foal, Falcon is bespoken for its name. 


We left Rodolph at New Orleans, on the 5ta January, in Bob Wood- 
ing’s hands. He had sufficiently recovered from his lameness to be put 
into walking exercise. In the spring of his three year old year, he was 
Jame in his near fore-leg, as now, and was not started. He is matched 
for 500 bales of cotton, two mile heats, against Angora; the match to 
come off at Natchez, on the 17th of May next. Hereafter we will 
attempt a description of them both, and, in the meantime, would advise 
gentlemen in distant States to refrain from making their engagement on 
the match, p. p. 


No less a sum than $2,000 has been refused for Trifle’s filly foal, by 
Star ; it is said to be a nonpareil. 


Mr. Epitor :—Pray correct an error in the list of my stock in the January 
number, page 12. The dam of Doris was called Arethissa by Quiz.—Arethusa 
was by Dungannon, and was the dam of Walton, Ditto, &. &. A.J. Davie. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Jackson (Tenn.) Racks. 


Commenced on Tuesday, September 26, 1837. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds ; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs.; sub. $50 
each, mile heats. 

W. W. Hurt’s b. c. Milo, by Benehan’s Archy, dam by mayne, 11 

B. Davison’s br. f. by Stockholder, dam by Madison, - 2 2 

L. Cock’s ch. c. by Bertrand, dam by Andrew Jackson, —- - 3 dis. 

Time, Im. 58s.—1m. 57s. 


Second day, purse $200, free for all ages, three year olds, carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110|bs.; .; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; 
mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; two mile heats 


B. Davison’s ch. f. Selima, alias Rhoda aes four yom old, by Sir 


Charles, dam by Sir Alfred, - 1 1 
W. W. Hurt’s ch. c. Elastic, alias Henry Hare, four yous old, by Mon- 
sieur Tonson, dam by Sir Archy, 2 2 


L. Cock’s b. h. Bob Potter, five years old, by Marion, dom by Dien. dis. 
Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. 15s. 


Third day, purse $300, free for all ages ; weights as before ; three mile heats. 
L. Cock’s gr. h. mageeem, five yours om, by many. dam oy Pow- 


hattan, - 1 1 
W. W. Hurt’s b. h. Santa ‘Anna, four years old, by Gohanna, dam by 
Trafalgar, - 2 2 


Time, 7m. 2s.—7m. 27s. 
The track was muddy from a heavy fall of rain, which commenced over night 
and continued all day—both heats won easily by Shylock. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $400, free for all ages ; weights as before ; four 
mile heats. 

W. W. Hurt’s ch. h. oneing. six ym old, by Sir Charles, dam by 
Powhattan, - 2 

B. Davison’s ch. h. Colin, six years old, by Arab, dam by Sir Archy, 2 dr. 

Time, 9m. 30s. The track deep and muddy, rain continued all day. 


Fifth day, purse, $200, free for all ages ; weights as before ; mile heats. 


Mr. Spark’s (Seats) ch. f. my Bond, veel youn old, 7 Pacific, dam 
by Timoleon. 1 1 
W. W. Hurt’s ch. hh. Giles Goslin, four years old, by Eclipse dam ws 
Roanoke, - 2 
B. Davison’s b. h. Oseola, four years old, by Lance, dam by Eagle, ; dis. 
L. Cock’s b. h. many avons, a po old, Ie aaa, ~— by 
Florizel, = - dis. 
Time, 2m. 10s pie. Ils. 
Oseola cramped badly before and at starting—track deep and heavy—and 
precisely one mile. C. HENDERSON, Sec’ry. 


GREENSBURG (Ken.) Races. 


Commenced on Tuesday, October 10, 1837. 


First day, postake for three year olds ; colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs.; sub. $100, 
two mile heats. 

W. T. Ward’s br. f. Waxetta, by Waxey, dam by Kennedy’s Diomed, 1 1 

Davenport’s b. c. Don Juan, by Waxey, dam by Georgian, - 2 2 

Time, 4m. 9s.—4m. lls. Track heavy. 

Second race, same day, sweepstakes for two year olds; six subs. at $50 each; 
mile heats. 

G. Wagley’s b. f. Sally Ward, by Waxey, dam by imp. Bluster, 75lbs. 1 1 

E. Mitchell’s ch. c. Purity, by Waxey, dam by Sumpter, S3lbs. - 22 

T. J. Creel’s b. c. Fearless, by Waxey, dam by Arab, 75lbs. - 3 3 

Time, 2m. 4s.—2m. Is. 
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Second day, sweepstakes for two year olds ; sub. $25, mile heats. 


Willie Burk’s ch. f. Polly Walleee, de Sir Robert Wien, dam wal 
“= 85lbs. - 1 
Alfred Anderson’s ch. c. Paroquet, by Waxey, dam by Kennedy’ s 
Diomed,_ - - 2 2 

Time, 2m. 14s. nin. 11s. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes, free for all ages ; three year olds, carryin 
86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; an 
aged, "124Ibs.; .5 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings ; "sub. $25 each ; mile heats. 


Gholson Stapp’ s b. f. Julia Creel, four yours oa, by Cherokee, dam 

by Hoskin’s Diomed,_ - 121 
A. Buckner’s ch. c. Cavalier, four yous old, by Shakspeare, dam 

by Spot, 21 2 
E. Mitchell’s ch. ¢. Bill Dix, three ya old, by Diamond, dam by 

Allen’s Whip, - - 3 3 dr. 
Time, 2m. 2s.—2m. ine: 14s. 


Third day, match, $1,000 a side, weights as above, two mile heats. 


George Wagley’s b. h. Robert Buran, ove yeas old, by mascheaie, 
dam by imp. Bluster, - 1 
T. J. Creel’s b. h. Ben Daneen, five years old, by Cherokee, dam by 
Sir Harry, - - 2 

Time, 4m. 1s.—4m. 3s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $120, entrance money added ; free for all ages ; 
weights as before ; two mile heats. 


James Dunn’s b. c. Ostia, Jr., three yous =, by Cutie, dam by 

Cook’s Whip. - 311 
H. McCumpsey’s ch. f. Lady Green, four years old, by Waxey, dam 

by Pacolet, - 12 2 
G. Stapp’ s b. h. John Malt, five years old, by Bertrand, dam by 

Cook’s Whip. - 2 3 dr. 


G. R. Sutherland’s br. h. Sir Charles, Jr., five years old, by Sir 
Charles, dam by Cripple, - 4 dr. 
Time, 4m. 2s.—4m. 1s.—4m. 5s. 


Fifth day, Jockey Club purse $70, entrance money to be added; free for all 
ages ; weights as before ; mile heats, best three in five. 


G. R. Sutherland’s b. c. John H. wast, four youn old, by imp. 
Leviathan, dam by Bertrand, - 

B. S. Creel’s br. f. Waxetta, three years old, by Waxey, dam by 
Kennedy’s Diomed, - 

James Dunn’s b. h William, ‘aged, by Sir William ‘of Transport, 
dam fy Be enkin’s Potomac, - 

cCumpsey’s b. c. Werthy, three years old, by Waxey, dam 

by J Bertrand, - 

G. Stapp’s b. h. John Mafiit, five years old, by Bertrand, dam by 
Cook’s Whip, - 

John Haddock’s ch. h. “five years old, by Sumpter, dam by Davis’ 
Hamiltonian, - dis. 

Time, Im. 58s.—1m. 55s.—Im. 54s. 


FRANKLIN ( Tenn.) Races, 


Commenced on Thursday, October 12, 1837. 


First day, sweepstakes for two year old colts and fillies, catch weights ; four 
subs. at $50 each, p. p.; one mile. 


John Beach's b. c. by Malcolm, dam by Whip, > - 

John C. Irvine’s b. f. by Pacific, dam by Conqueror, - - 
David Pinkstone’s b. f. by Malcolm, dam by Leonidas, - 

B. T. Nowlan’s ch. f. Miss Ripley, by Malcolm, dam by Timoleon, 
Time, Im. 56s. 
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Second day, purse $200, entrance $20, added ; free for all ages ; two year olds, 

ing 70lbs.; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 

1101 s.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; with the usual allowance 3lbs. 
to mares and geldings ; two mile heats. 


Col. Robert Smith’s gr. h. Daniel O’Connell, five yous old, hid Sir 


Henry Tonson, dam by imp. Sir Harry, - 1 1 
James H. Bradfute’s b. h. Harkaway, six ; panes old, by Merlin, out of 
Isabella by Sir Archy, - - 2 2 


Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 574s. 


. a day, purse $400, entrance $30, added, free for all ages; three mile 
eats 


James H. Bradfute’s b. f. Visto four years old, Mclipes, dam 


by Virginian, - 21 1 
Samuel Ragland’s b. f. — of Diamonds, four years old, by i imp. 
Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy, - 2 2 


Time, 5m. 524s.—6m. 9s.—6m. 7s. 


Fuxton (S. C.) Races, 


Commenced on Monday, October, 16, 1837, 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds, colts, 90lbs.; fillies, 87lbs.; three 
subs. at $— each p. p.; mile heats. 
Col. Augustus Flud’s ch. f. meng beirniemaes by oem, dam by 
Little Billy, - : 1 1 
W. 1H. B. Richardson’s ch. c. Reaphook, - - - + 2-2 
Time, first heat not kept—2d, 2m. 9s. Col. Moore’s nomination paid forfeit. 
Second day, purse $250, free for all ages; three year olds, 90lbs.; four year 
olds, 102lbs.; five year olds, 112lbs.; six year olds, 120lbs.; and aged, 126lbs.; 
allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings ; two mile heats. 


Col. A. Flud’s ch. h. Sir Kenneth, six yann old, by Consades, out of 


Carolina, by Buzzard, > % ‘BY 
R. C. Richardson’s ch. f. Sweet Emma, four years old, by Mueklejohn, 
dam by Virginius, - 2 2 


Time, first heat not teken—9i, - As. : 
Third day, purse $150, free for all ages, weights as before, mile heats. 
R. C. Richardson’s ch. f. Aunt wontypon, Sue yeas old, by Ber- 

trand, Jr., dam by Virginius, — - 3 11 
W. H. B. Richardson’s b. c. Scuffle, four years old, by Timoleon, 43 2 
Col. Moore’s ch. h. Don John, five yu old, ¥ Clermont, dam by 


Virginius, - 1 2 dr. 
ol. Flud’s ch. f. Betsey Whitsle, three poems old, by Clermont, 
dam by Little Billy, —- : 2 dis. 


Time, 2m. 5s.—2m. 8s. 


Tappanannock (Va.) Racss, 


Commenced on Tuesday, October, 17, 1837. 


First day, sweepstakes for two year olds, colts, 70lbs.; fillies, 67lbs.; six subs. 
at $50 each, h. f.; one mile. 


Wn. H. Tayloe’s gr. f. by imp. Autocrat, out of Aurora, by Arab, 1 
James P. Corbin’s b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Arab, : 2 
Col. Wm. L. White’s ch. f. by Goliah, dam by Sir harles, - 38 


The nominations of J. H. Cook, J. S. Corbin, and Robt. Ring, paid forfeit. 
Time Im. 57s. 


Second day, purse $150, free for all ages, three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged 124lbs.; 
two mile heats. 

Col. Wm. L. White’s br. g. Sam Patch, five = old, by Cham- 
pion, dam by Contention, - 3 1 1 

Col. John P. White’s b. B- ahaa five yenme - by Whip, - of 
Miss Chance, - ee 
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Wm. Williamson’s ch. c. Matthew, four yeane old, by Sir Coartes, 


out of Paul Clifford’s dam, 44 3 
James P. Corbin’s (J. H. Cook's) br. f. ee years old, by Hotspur, 
dam by Tom Tough, 2 3 dr. 


Time, 3m. 53s. —8m. 59s. -—— 59s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $300, weights as before, three mile heats. 

Col. John P. White’s Canary walked over. 

Second race, same day, sweepstakes for a plate valued at $100, free for all ages 
two miles. 

Wm. H. Tayloe’s b. c. Oakley, by Timoleon, - - - 1 

Col. John P. White’s br. h. Alp, by Rockingham, - - - 2 

Wm. Williamson’s ch. h. White Lip, by Gohanna, - . 3 

Time, 3m. 55s. 

On motion, the following resolution was offered, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Club be presented to Joun P. Wuire, for the 
gentlemanly manner in which he has performed all his duties as proprietor during 


the existence of this Club, and our best wishes attend him as proprietor of Tree 
Hill. 


Resolved, That the above resolution be published with the report of these races. 
E. R. Setrre, Sec’ry, pro tem. 


FarrFIELD (Va.) Races, 
Commenced on Tuesday, October 17, 1837. 
First day, sweepstakes for three year olds, colts 86lbs. fillies 83lbs. three sub- 


— at $200 each, h. f. mile heats. 


om a John 8. Corbin’s b. f. Brooketta, by Brooke, dam by Timoleon, 1 1 
Wm. L. White’s ch. f. by Carolinian, dam by Sir Charles, 22 
Wr. Williamson’s ch. c. by imp. Barefoot, out of Lady Greensville, pd. ft 
Time, 1m. 54s.—1m. 56s. 
' Second day, poststake for four year olds, colts 100lbs. fillies 97lbs. three sub- 
scribers at $200 each, two mile heats. 


Wm. McCargo’s (I. H. Oliver’s) b. c. Cinstes Carter, four pues old, 


by Lance, dam by Constitution, - 1 1 
Capt. John S. Corbin’s br. c. Whig, four years old, by Sir Charles, out 
of Star’s dam, - - - - - .e £8 


Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. te. 


Second race, same day, the Richmond Citizens’ plate, value $200, free for all 
ages, weights as before for three and four year olds; five year olds, 110lbs.; six 
year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; with an allowance of Slbs. to mares and geldings; 
two miles. 

Wm. Mc. Cargo’s b. h. vest, five years old, oy Sir Charles, dam by 
imp. Eagle, - 

Capt. J. 8. Corbin’s bl. h. five years old, by Timoleon, dam by Sir Charles, 2 

Wm. H. Minge’s b. f. Susan — three yee old, by _ Barefoot, 
dam by Alfred, 3 

Wm. Williamson’s si h. Billy. Grumble, ave yours old, by Sir Charles, om 
by Alfred, 4 

Time, 3m. 57s. 


Third day, purse $300, free for all ages, weights as before, two mile heats. 


Wm. McCargo’s ch. f. three years old, by Eclipse, dam by Director, 1 1 

Isham Puckett’s b. c. - Dees, four yams old, by Sir <aation, dam ‘by 
Playon, - 

Wn. H. Minge’s ch. c. Aaron, four years old, by Sir Charles, - 

G. B. Poindexter’s ch. h. Paul wonee, six yones old, by wens, 
dam by Napoleon, - 

Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. m. Kitty Minge, five yours ‘old, by ‘Timoleon, 
out of Merino Ewe, 5 

Hector Davis’ b. h. Raleigh, aged, by Mons. Tonson, dam b Hornet, bolt. 

Capt. J. S. Corbin’s br. f. four yous old, by Red Rover, am by an. 
Arabian, dr. 
Time, 3m. 56s. —3m. 5s. 
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Second race, same day, for a plate of $100 value, free for all ages, weights as 
before, two miles. 
Capt. John &. Corbin’s b. f. nay Cheathem, four years old, by Gohanna, 


dam by Twi 1 
Col. Wm. iv White’s b. e. three years old, by Roanoke, dam by Philip, 2 
G. B. Poindexter’s ch. f. three years old, by Stevenson’ s Diomed, dam by 

Florizel, 3 
Major Thomas Doswell’ s ch. h. Deceiver, five years om, by ad Charles, 

dam by Napoleon, - - 4 


Time, 3m. 59s. Won easily. 

Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $600, free for all ages, weights as before, four 
mile heats. 

Col. John Heth’s (S. M. Neill’s) ch. c. poet, four years old, 7 


Henry, out of Ostrich, Tarquin’s dam, - 11 
Wm. H. Minge’s b. h. Nick Biddle, five years old, by Soden.” 

out of James Cropper 8 dam, - - 3 3 2 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s br. h. Argyle, aged, by Mons. Tonson, out 

of Thistle, by Ogle’s Oscar, - x 
Capt. John S. Corbin’s bl. g. Black Rabbit, five years ‘old, by ‘Engi- 

neer, out of sister to James Grane, by imp. Eagle, - - br. down. 


Time, 8m. 1s.—8m. 5s.—8m. 24s. 
Black Rabbit broke down on the fourth mile when a-head. 


Mount Mees (Ala.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday, October 18, 1837. 

First day, purse $140, free for all ages, three year olds, carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100ibs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged 124]bs.: 23 
mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 

Dr. B. F. Dozier’s ch. m. Lady pen, five meal old, oy imp. 


Leviathan, dam by Pacolet, 
Col. Clement wuanys ch. g. six an old, » by ‘Stockholder, dam by | 7 


Pacolet, 3 2 
Major B. W. Bell’s b. c. Daniel Boone, four youn ‘old, by Bertrand, 


dam by Gopher, - . 23 
Jos. W. Burch’s ch. f. Meg Mowilics, ° - - - dis. 
Time, Im. 57s.—2m. 2s. Won easily. 

Second race, same day, sw —— for three year olds, weights as before, four 
subscribers at $-—— each, — heats. 

C. Robinson’s b. c. by Bertrand, dam by Oscar, received forfeit. 

Second day, purse $200, free for all ages, weights as before, two mile heats. 

Gen. Thos. B. Scott’s b. c. Rogue, three years old, by Pacific, out of 

Calista, by Crusader, 1 1 
John W. Mitehell’s eh. g. Toney Lumpkin, three yon ‘old, by “Jack- 

son, out of Pigeon, . +e. j 
Dr. B. F. Dozier’s b. m. Moll Hedney, re years old, oy. Phenomenon, 


dam by Gallatin, - 3 dis. 
John M. Vance’s emge. Felder’ s) . h. “Santee, aged, by Rob Roy, 

dam by Bedford, - 4 dis. 
Jos. W. Burch’s b. f. Janet, three years old, by Herr Cline, - bolt. 


Time, 3m. 57s.—3m. 59s. 

Third day, purse $300, free for all ages, weights as before, three mile heats. 

Richard Harrison’s ch. c. Crazy Bill, four = old, by i aay. Lavietien, 
dam by Clay’s Sir William, 11 

John M. Vance’s ch. m. J ane Sane. See’ years old, by Reynold’s Con- 
tention, out of Kitty Fisher, om sister to ae Kemble, Wild Bill, &c. i 
by Gallatin, - 

Col. Wm. S. Campbell’ s > m. Icicle, wines years old, by Pacific, jin” 
by Phenomenon,” - 

Time, 6m. 1s.—6m. 5s. 

Fourth day, purse $175, free for all ages, weights as before, mile heats, best 
three in five. 

John W. Mitchell’s ch. g. Toney Lumpkin, three years “ by Jackson, out of 
Pigeon, walked over. CuHares S. Lucas, Sec” ry. 


dis. 
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St. Srepnens (S. C.) Races, 
Commenced on Monday, October 23, 1837. 


First day, for a Silver Pitcher, free for all ages, three year olds carrying 96lbs.; 
four year olds, 102lbs.; five year olds, 112lbs.; six year olds, 120lbs.; aged, 126lbs.; 
3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings, two mile heats. 


Col. Augustus Flud’s ch. h. Sir Kenneth, six yous old, , by Crusader, 

out of Carolina, by Buzzard, - 1 
W. H. B. Richardson’s ch. m. freee Astor, five yoass old, by Crusader, 

dam by Little Billy, - 2 
Col. Spann’s ch. h. Clifton, five years old, by Crusader, - dis. 
Time, 4m. 2s.—3m. 48s. 


Second day, purse $282, free for all ages, weights as before, two mile heats. 


Col. Flud’s ch. h. Sir Kenneth, six years old, by Ceesnten, out of Caro- 
lina, 2, by Buzzard, - 2 
Richardson’s ch. f. Aunt Pontypool, four years old, ¥ Bertrand, 
Jr. ye by Virginius, - 2 2 
Col. Spann’s b. c. ome, three yee “old, by Bertrand, i dam by Sir 
Charles, ° dis. 
Time, 3m. 49s. ie, 5s. “Won handily. 


Third day, purse $141, free for all ages, weights as before, mile heats. 


R. C. Richardson’s ch. f. Sweet Emma, four youn old, by Muckinjoin, 

dam by Virginian, 1 
Col. A. Flud’s ch, f. Betsey Whitsle, three years me, by” Clermont, 

dam by Little Billy, -. 22 
Time, Im. 54s.—2m. 2s. Betsey carried lbs. extra. 


T. W. Preyre, Sec’ry. 
Decatur (Ala.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday, October 25, 1837. 


First day, purse $360, free for all ages, three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; 
mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats, best three in five. 


Isaac Lane’s b. m. Harriet wie, five yom om, by imp. Leviathan, 

dam by Thaddeus, oe ae | 
Terry & Whitlock’s b. h. Watkins Leigh, six “years old, by Shaks- 

peare, dam by Madison, - - 22 2 
Time, 2m. 11s.—2m. 20s.—2m. 20s. Won handily, i in a rain storm. 


Second day, purse $100, free for all ages, weights as before, mile heats. 


Terry & Waliocks gr. f. mie four yous old, by Richard, dam me 
Sir Archy, - 

Charles manny’ s gr. f. four ‘years 7“, by Andrew Jackson, dam’ by. 
Pacolet, 2 

Time, 2m. 12s.—2m. 8s. 


Mosie (Ala.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, November 21, 1837. 


First day, a poststake for three year olds, colts, 86lbs.; fillies, 83lbs.; four sub- 
scribers at $500 each, $250 forfeit, two mile heats. 


James S. Garrison’s ch. c. rae, by Sir Chesten, out of Maria West, 
by Marion, 

Col. Vance Johnson’ s b. c. Pilot, Jr. by Wild Bill, dam by Timoleon, 

Wm. Blevin’s ch. f. Louisa Bascombe, by nal of ae West, dam by 
Pacific, 

Mr. Starke’s nomination, paid forfeit. 

Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 57s. Track heavy. 
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Second race, same day, Proprietor’s purse $100, free for all ages, three year 
olds, carrying '86lbs.; 5 four year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 
118lbs.; aged, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 


James S. Garrison’s ch. c. Charles Magic, four yume old, by Sir aaaes, 


out of Lady Amelia, by imp. Magic, - 1 1 
Col. Vance Johnson's ch. c. Oseola, Game aan old, y Wild Bill, _ 
by Timoleon, - - 2 2 


Time, Im. 53s.—1m. 55s. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $500, free for all ages, weights as before, two 
mile heats. 


David Stephenson’s (R. B. Harrison’s) ch. c. Crazy Bill, oe years 


old, by imp. Leviathan, dam by Clay’s Sir William, 1 1 
T. L. Starke’s b. m. Miss Byron, five years old, by Byron, 2 2 
James H. Iveson’s ch. c. Linwood, three pant old, by was aa dam 

by Pacolet, - 3 dr. 


Time, 3m. 58s.—4m. 5s. 
Second race, same day, Proprietor’s purse $100, free for all ages, weights as 
before, mile heats. 
John F. Everitt’s ch. c. Authentic, four yom old, by i map. Ramana, 
out of Timora, by ‘Timoleon, 
E. Layton’s b. m. Highland Mary, five years old, by Bertrand, 
David Stevenson’s ch. f. Pocahontas, three years old, by Ratler, 
Time, Im. 53s.—I1m. 55s. 
Third day, Jockey Club purse $700, free for all ages, weights as before, three 
mile heats. 
James S. Garrison’s b. f. vas rune, four 5 anes old, by Timo- 
leon, dam by Virginian, - - 1 1 
Thos. L. Starke’s ch. f. Aurora, four years old, by Red Rover, 2 dr. 
Time, 6m. 5s. 
Second race, same day, Proprietor’s purse $100, free for all ages, weights as 
before, mile heats. 7 
R. B. anaes b.c. wabee, three youre old, by mutans, out of Osca- 
rina, - » 2 
Thomas L. Starke’ s ch. f. ‘Aurore, four years old, by Red Rover, x 2 
Time, Im. 58s.—1m. 57s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $1,000, free for all ages, weights as before, four 
mile heats. 
James S. Garrison’s ch. m. Glorvina, five years old, by Industry, dam by Rich- 
mond, walked over. 
Second race, same day, Proprietor’s purse $100, free for all ages, weights as 
before, mile heats. 
John F. Everitt’s ch. c. Authentic, four years old, by i ay nanan, 
out of 'Timora, by Timoleon, 1 1 
T. L. Starke’s b. m. Miss Byron, five years old, by Byron, - 22 
Time, Im. 55s.—1m. 59s. 
Fifth day, Ladies’ purse $300, free for all ages, weights as above, two miles out. 
R. B. Harrison’s ch. c. aaa Bill, four yam old, a imp. sareninem, dam 
by Clay’s Sir William, 1 
Col. Vance Johnson’s ch. c. Authentic, oe yous old, by imp. Leviathan, 
out of Timora, by Timoleon, 
Robert Chapman’s ch. g. easiate six years m—, by Miner, ue of the dam 
of Little Venus, . ; 3 
Time, 3m. 524s. 
Second race, same day, Jockey Club purse $300, free for all ages, weights as 
before, mile heats, best three in five. 
James S. Garrison’s ch. c. Charles Magic, four yous old, by Sir 
Charles, out of Lady Amelia, by imp. Magic, - 111 
C. Robinson’s b. c. Kleber, three aaa old, by Dactand, out of 
Oscarina, - - 22 2 
John Blevin’s ch. f Louisa Bascombe, three youn old, by Star of the 
West, dam by Pacific, - - > : $3 3 
Time, Im. 58s.—I1m. ater, 52s, 
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Fiorence (4la.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, November 21, 1837. 


First day, Jockey Club purse $400, free for all ages, three year olds carrying 
86lbs.; four year olds, 100ibs.; five year olds 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; aged, 
124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs.; three mile heats. 

J.H. Bradfute’s b. f. Mary Wynn, four yon old, ad American aalgen, 
out of Flirtilla, by Sir Archy, - 

Nicholas Davis’ ch. f. Piony, four yan old, » by Count Badger, out of 
Pocahontas, by Sir Alfred, - dr. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $280, free for all ages, weights as before, two 
mile heats. 


Nicholas Davis’ ch. f. Piony, four yun seas by Count Bodger, out of 
Pocahontas, by Sir Alfred, s 3 
ar H. Bradfute’s br. c. Quietus, three ‘years —-, by Pacific cm by %& . 

> = > 2 

Time not reported. Poorly contested. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $160, free for all ages, weights as before, mile 
heats, best three in five. 


Isaac Lane’s br. m. vane young old, by m- arti nome by 
Thaddeus, - a 
James Jackson’s b. g. "Traffic, by imp. Leviathan, out of a half- 
bred mare, - - » FAs 
Time, 2m.—2m. a 15s. 


Newsvury (S.C.) Races, 
Commenced on Tuesday, December 26, 1837. 


First day, Jockey Club purse, $260, two mile heats, entrance $15. 
P. E. Duncan’s ch. g. Don seaaiaes six pom old, hed Young Vinginton, 


dam by Alonzo, 117Ibs. - 
George Waldren’s gr. f. Sally Blueskin, four youre old, by Eclipse, dam 
by Shawnee, 99]bs. - 4 
Wm. McCargo’ ch. c. oan ‘four years old, by Eclipse dam ! Pack- 
enham, 102lbs. - 2 
John Gist’s ch. f. Ophelia, three years old, by Bertrand, 87lbs. 3 
John Harrison’s ch. f. three years -™ by re ate dam saty mae 
Pond, by Kosciosko, 87lbs. = - dis. 
Time, 4m. 13s.—4m. Is. 


Track heavy, in consequence of a very heavy sleet that fell on Saturday night 
receding, and melted during Sunday. Don Pedro could have made better time, 
fad he been pressed, but was at no time put up. Genito was evidently out of 
order, and so pronounced by Mr. McCargo previous to starting. Ophelia was 
entered with the intention of running only for the first heat, Mr. Gist declarin 
his intention of drawing her after the first heat; she is young and rather feeble, 
and the track heavy, so “taking all things into consideration, she made a beautiful 
race. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse, $175, mile heats, entrance $10. 
Wm. McCargo’s b. c. Billy Townes, ieee pean old, sod imp. oynie, 
dam by Virginian, 90]bs. 
P. E. Duncan’s ch. g. Creeping Charley, five yous old, by Sir 
Charles, 109]bs. ° 
George Waldren’s b. m. Gabriella, a youre old, by Sir Charles, 
dam b Shylock, 109|bs. - 
H. Smith’s ch. g. Short Robin, three years old, by Marcellus, ‘S7lbs. 1 
James M. P. Newby’s gr. g. Hardheart, aged, by ey. dam head 
Chuck-a-luck, 123lbs. - 4 dr. 
J. W. Thompson’s b. c. Bald Hornet, three youn old, asf Bald 
Hornet, dam by Bertrand, 9Clbs. - dis. 
In this race all the knowing ones were bit. Mesthenit was the favourite, and 
even after losing the first heat, was freely bet against the field; at the tap of the 
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drum they all got off beautifully together, Short Robin soon took the lead, closely 
followed by Hardheart, Gabriella and Billy Townes, the fleet Robin, however, 
maintained his place, winning the heat by a length or more, in 1m. 58s. 

In the second heat they went off well together, Short Robin soon took his 
former station, which he maintained about half the distance ; but now comes the 
tug of war, he was lapped by Gabriella, he made a desperate effort to maintain 
the lead, but the killing pace at which they had been going had not only taken 
the go-a-head out of him, but made the 123lbs. on Hardheart’s back begin to tell. 
Gabriella passed ; Billy Townes, close up, now made play, and for a short 
distance the contest seemed doubtful, but the fleetness of a Fylde, combined with 
the game of a Virginian, soon told; Billy Townes passed her, taking the lead, 
which he maintained to the end, winning the heat in Im. 57s. 

For the third heat only four started, Hardheart having been drawn, his jockey 
becoming satisfied that he could not win a heat; at the tap of the drum they got 
off well together, Billy Townes soon took the lead, which a maintained through- 
out the heat, coming in with something to spare, in 2m. 3s. 

This, considering the condition of the track, which was rather heavy, was one 
of the best races ever run over our course, and he who meets Billy Townes in fine 
condition, for he was not so in this race, and heads him in a second heat, will say 
enough when the work is over. 


Same day, a second race was to have taken place, a sweepstakes, three year old 
colts and fillies, mile heats, entrance $100, h. f. to which there was five entries, 
J. M. Henderson, M. R. Smith, Major Wm. Eddins, John M. Starke and Simeon 
Tait, all of which, however, paid forfeit to Major Wm. Eddins’ b. f. by Monsieur 
Tonson, dam by Napoleon. 


Third day, three mile heats, Jockey Club purse, $350, entrance $20. 
Hammond & Lovell’s ch. c. John Gideon, three years old, by Ber- 


trand, dam Madona, by Percassia, 90lbs. ° - S$ i 3 
George Waldren’s ch. g. Clodhopper, five years old, 109lbs. - 8 8 2 
Wm. McCargo’s ch. f. three years old, by Eclipse, dam by Director, 4 

87lbs. - - - - - - - - 1 2 dr. 


Time, 6m. 5s.—6m. 6s.—6m. 12s. 


This was a very betting race: as soon as the entries were made known, Clod- 
hopper was the favourite, and was bet against the field; his backers, however, 
become rather shy the next morning, and the heaviest bets lay between John 
Gideon and the Eclipse filly. At the tap of the drum they got off handsomely 
together, Clodhopper ahead, the others well up; after running three quarters of a 
mile John Gideon made up to Clod and passed him, the Eclipse filly close at his 
heels, in this position they seemed satisfied to remain for two miles and a half, 
when the Eclipse filly put out for home, and in spite of every exertion on the part 
of John Gideon's jockey, passed and beat him about two lengths. John Gideon 
and Clodhopper cooled off finely, but when summoned to the stand the Eclipse 
filly was still in a profuse sweat. At the tap of the drum off they went, John 
Gideon taking the lead, the Eclipse filly well up, and Clodhopper a short distance 
behind; and in this — they remained during the heat, John Gideon coming 
in first, with something to spare. It was now evident that the filly was done, 
being amiss before starting, as declared by Mr. McCargo, although he thought 
her able to win the first heat, yet expressed fears of her holding up the second, 
and in addition to this, she had in John Gideon that untiring Bertrand stock to 
contend with, which, when they get distance, will tell. For the third heat, Clod 
and John Gideon only was brought to the start, the Eclipse filly having been 
drawn: at the tap of the drum they went off, John Gideon soon took the lead and 
maintained it throughout with ease, although Clod showed game to the last, 
receiving both whip and spur freely the whole distance. 


Second race, same day, sweepstakes for two year old colts and fillies, mile heats, 
$100 entrance, h. f. four paid forfeit. 


M. R. Smith’s ch. f. by Redgauntlet, __- - - - 1 1 
Capt. A. Griffin’s br. f. by Redgauntlet, - - : > 2s 
Major J. D. Williams’ br. f. by Redgauntlet, — - - - dis. 


Time, Im. 58s.—2m. 5s. 
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Fourth day, mile heats, best three in five, entrance money of this and the pre- 
ceding days $225. 

Dr. James Leverich’s ch. f. Ajarrah Harrison, four years old, by 
Eclipse, dam by Gallatin, 99lbs. - - - - 111 

Hammond & Lovell’s ch. f. Eclipse, four years old, by Eclipse, 
dam by Arab, 99lbs. - - - - - - 2 2 

This was rather an uninteresting race, Ajarrah Harrison having acquired such 
high fame, from her recent splendid performances at this distance, in Columbia 
and Augusta, that none dare oppose her, notwithstanding we had lots of horses 
that had not made a tack; and but for the liberality of Messrs. Hammond & 
Lovell, the purse would have been surrendered her without a struggle. Mr. Ham- 
mond did not run with an expectation of winning, but merely to make sport, as 
he pronounced Eclipse out of order at the time of entering. 


Second race, same day, a match between Mr. Gist’s b. m. and Mr. C. Swan’s 
br. g. Cowariver, aged, single dash of a mile for $50 a side, 70lbs. on each. 

This was a very close and interesting race, Cowdriver was the favourite, and 
bets of two to one offered on him, but fow takers. At the tap of the drum they 
went off well together, Cowdriver, however, soon took the lead, but was lapped 
by the mare on the back stretch, in this position they remained until they made 
the turn in the quarter stretch for home, when the mare gradually failed, Cow- 
driver beating her out two or three lengths, running the heat in Im. 55s. the 

uickest mile heat that was run during our meeting. Cowdriver is said to be a 
} pote mile horse, the mare is therefore entitled to some credit for making so 
respectable a race against so formidable acompetitor. The track was heavy from 
a shower of rain that fell the preceding day. 

R. Stewart, Sec’ry. 


Aveusta (Ga.) Races. 


The races over the Hampton Course, near Augusta, Geo. commenced on the 
6th February, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for three year olds, two mile heats, $1,000 entrance. 
Col. McCargo’s b. c. Steel, - - - : - 2 1 
Lovell & Hammond’s ch. c. Gerow, - . - . a 
Col. Hampton’s imp. f. Emily, - - 1 2 
Time, 3m. 56s.—3m. 59s.—4m. Is. 
Second race, same day, sweepstakes, mile heats. 
Col. McCargo’s ch. f. Missouri, by Eclipse, - 
Mr. P. Newby’s g. h. Hardheart, - 
Dr. Leverich’s ch. f. Ajarrah Harrison, 
G. Waldren’s ch. g. Clodhopper, - 
T. Glascock’s ch. f. Susan, - - - : 
Time, 1m. 54s.—1m. 54s.—1m. 54s. 
Second day, Silver Pitcher, valued at $400, two mile heats. 
Col. McCargo’s b. c. Billy Townes, - - - 
Mr. P. Adams’ ch. h. Big John, . - - 
Time, 3m. 57s.—3m. 58s. 
Third day, purse $600, three mile heats. 
Col. Hampton’s imp. b. c. Monarch, three years old, by Priam, out of 
—o by Whisker, - - . - - - 
. L. Hammond’s gr. m. Sally Vandyke, five years old, by Henry, 
dam by Oscar, - - : - : . . oe 
Time, 6m. 25s.—6m. 26s. 
Fourth day, purse $1,500, $500 to the second best horse, four mile heats. 
Lovell & Hammond’s ch. c. John Guedron, three years old, by Ber- 
trand, out of Medora, - - - - . - a ae 
Col. Wade Hampton’s ch. f. Charlotte Russe, four years old, own 
sister to Trifle, - - - ° ° - -. 1 3 dis. 
M. R. Smith’s b. f. Leanah, four years old, by Seagull, dam by 
Whibpster, : - - - - : - 2 3 dis. 
Col. Adams’ gr. f. Mary Gardner, four years old, by Eclipse, 4 dis. 
Time, 8m. 31s.—8m. 26s.—8m. 18s. 
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Blooded Stock of Capt. THomas B. 

WHEELER, Rockingham co. N. C. 

1. Young Maprson, six years old, 
five feet three inches high, a rich blood 
bay, very stout and full made, by Boli- 
var, who was by old Madison, Bolivar’s 
dam by Sans Cullotte, grandam by Sans 
Cullotte also. Young Madison’s dam by 
old Rolla, grandam by Ganzillo, g. gran- 
dam by Janus, g. g. grandam by Fear- 
nought. He is engaged to make his 
present season in Greenville district, S. 
Carolina. 

2. Str Tonson MED ey, five years 
old, five feet two inches high, uncom- 
monly strong, of a rich chestnut colour, 
got by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Se- 

ection, grandam by imp. Medley, g. 
grandam by Lee’s Mark Anthony, ¢. g. 
grandam by imp. Fearnought. He is 
engaged to make his present season in 
Spartanburg, S. Carolina. 

3. Str Tonson Arcuy, four years 
old, five feet one and a half inches high, 
of dark chestnut colour, very sprightly 
and strong, got by Monsieur ‘Tonson, 
dam by Timvleon, he by old Sir Archy. 
This colt’s grandam by Alexander, he 
by old Archy, g. grandam by imp. 
Dare Devil, g. g. grandam by old imp. 
Fearnought. 

4. Str Arcuy Janus, six years old, 
five feet two inches high, dark chestnut 
colour, very compact and strong, got by 
old Select, dam by Alexander, grandam 
by Dangolah, g. grandam by Golden 
Rod, g. g. grandam by Lee’s Mark An- 
thony. He is engaged to stand this 
season in Davie county, N. Carolina. 

5. A bay filly, five feet high, by Mon- 
sieur Tonson, dam by Sir Lott, gran- 
dam by Dogfish, he by Shark, g. gran- 
dam by Presto, he by imp. Shark also, 
g. g. grandam by old imp. Fearnought. 
She has a fine colt by Margrave, foaled 
last spring, and now in foal by No. 3. 

6. A bay filly, five feet high, by Ma- 
rion, dam by Sir Arthur. Now in foal 
by No. 2. 

7. A bay filly, large, by Young Sir 
Archy, he by old Conqueror, dam by 
old Sir Archy, the dam of this filly by 
Weatherby & Parker’s old Diomed, g. 
grandain by Janus, g.g. grandam Dove. 
Has a colt by No. 2. 

8. A brown filly, by Commodore 
Lightfoot, he by More's Sir Archy, his 
dam the celebrated bay Doe filly, the 
dam of this filly by Diomed. Has a 
colt by No. 2. 


9. A bay filly, three years old, own 
sister to No. 7. 

10. Str Tonson, a beautiful bay, by 
Monsieur Tonson, and own brother to 
No. 2, four years old, expects to make 
his season in Stokes county, near Va. 
or elsewhere, if application be made in 
time to Major Peter Critz, who has the 
management of him. 

The proprietor would sell any of the 
above stock, or all, at alow rate. 

T. B. WHEELER. 

January 31, 1838. 





A list of the Blooded Stock belonging to 
Lewis SHERLEY, Jefferson co. Ky. 


1. Bareroor, ch. imp. fifteen hands 
three inches high, very heavy and 
muscular; was by Tramp out of Rosa- 
mond, by Buzzard ; her dam Roseberry, 
by Phenomenon, her dam by Matchem, 
Regulus, Crab, Childers, Basto—Tramp 
was by Dick Andrews out of a Gohan- 
na mare, her dam by Trentham, Wood- 
pecker, Everlasting, by Eclipse. Dick 
Andrews was by Joe Andrews, out of 
a Highflyer mare; her dam by Cardi- 
nal Puti, Tatler, Snip, Godolphin Ara- 
bian. Joe Andrews was by Eclipse, 
out of Amaranda, by Omnium, her 
dam by Blank, Crab, Partner. Buzzard 
was by Woodpecker, he by King He- 
rod, he by Tartar; his dam Misfortune, 
by Dux, grandam, Curiosity, by Snap, 
g. grandam, by Regulus, g. g. grandam, 
by Bartlett’s Childers, g.g.g. grandam, 
by Honeywood’s Arabian, &c. 

2. ALEXANDER, g.h. 16 hands high, 
gay and active, by old Pacolet, his dam 
by Doublehead, he by the imp. Dio- 
med, grandam by Doctor Barrey’s 
Medley, he by the imp. Medley, g. 
grandain by old Mark Anthony, g. g. 
grandam by the imp. Fearnought, &c. 
sold the one half of him to Dr. John D. 
Winston for $1500. 

3. ConstiTtuTION BERTRAND, b. 
h. 16 hands high, of fine form, by old 
Bertrand, his dam old Fancy by the 
Duke of Bedford, he by the imp. Bed- 
ford, grandam by old Columbus, he by 
the imp. Pantaloon, g. grandam was by 
the Duke of Norfolk, he by the imp. 
Badger, sold the one half of him to 
Ohio for $1000. 

4. Nancy Srrarron, b. m. out 
of same, foaled in 1830, by Powhattan, 
he by old Pacolet, his dam by old Pow- 
hattan, he by the imp. Diomed, out of 
amare by the imp. Starke, Powhat- 
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tan’s grandam was by old Sailor, out of 
an imp. mare, &c. 

Her produce : 

5. Eprror, chestnut colt, foaled in 
1836, by Waxey stinted to Giles Scrog- 
gins in 1837. 

6. SaAtty Wapes,a b.m. foaled in 
1832, out of old Fancy, by Marktime, 
he by the Bagdad Arabian, out of G. 
Harding’s old Sophia, she by the imp. 
Spread Eagle, grandam by Quicksilver, 
he by the imp. Medley, &c. bred to 
Alexander in 1837. 

7. Mary Barney, ch. m. foaled in 
1828, got by old Bertrand, her dam by 
old Pacolet, grandam by the imp. Ceur 
de Lion, g. grandam by the imp. Dio- 
med, &c. 

Her produce : 

8. Wortuy, b. c. by Waxey, foaled 
in 1834. 

9. Cato, b. c. foaled in 1835, by 
Orphan Boy, he by Eclipse. She was 
sold to Alexander Churchhill, produced 
him ch. c. by Orphan Boy in 1837. 

10. Princess, g. m. raised by John 
Gowan of Tennessee, by old Paco- 
let, her dam by Randolph’s Diomed, 
he by the imp. Diomed, his dam by the 
imp. Clockfast, grandam by Partner, 
g. grandam by the imp. Regulus out of 

Her grandam was by 


an 7 mare. 
old Wildair, g. grandam Midge by old 


Fearnought, &c. She is the dam of 
Proserpine, and full sister by Tennessee 
Oscar and a filly by the Arabian Bag- 
dad. Her produce since my property. 

11. Repecca WALLACE, g.m. by 
Bertrand foaled in 1830. 

12. Senator, g. c. foaled in Aug. 
1831, by Bertrand, large and gay, gave 
way in his left fore leg in training in 
1836. Sold the one half of him to Dr. 
J. D. Winston for $1500. 

13. Lapy Green, x. f. by Waxey, 
foaled in 1833. 

14. ANGELO. g.f. by Orphan Boy, 
foaled in August, 1834. In 1835, she 
was bred to Luzborough, and sold to 
L. P. Cheatham, in 1836, produced a 
f. by Luzborough. 

15. b. c. out of Rebecca Wallace, 
by imp. Luzborough, foaled in 1836. 

16. Marvina, ch. m. raised by Par- 
son Dobs of Charlotte co. Virginia. 
Purchased by me of W. Harding of 
Tennessee ; she wasby old Sir Archy, 
her dam by old Madison, he by the imp. 
Diomed, grandamn by the imp. St. Paul, 
her g. grandam also by the imp. Dio- 
med, g. g. grandam by the imp. Bed- 
ford, g. g. g. grandam by old Sailor, he 
by the imp. Janus, &c. 
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Her produce 


17. Betsey Wittams, g. m. foal- 
ed in 1830, by Sir Richard Tonson. 

18. Ann Barrey, g. f. by Alex- 
ander, foaled in 1831, sold to Ohio. 

19. Polly Wilkerson, ch. f. by Waxey, 
foaled in 1833. 

20. CHARTER, ch. c. full brother to 
Betsey Williams, by Sir Richard Ton- 
son, foaled in 1834. 

21. Easter Cooper, b. f. by Or- 
phan Boy, foaled in 1835, missed to imp. 
Merman in 1836. 

22. Mary Biren, ch. f. by imp. 
Baretvot, foaled January 26th, 1838. 

23. Netty MircHe tt, b. m. foaled 
in 1827, purchased of Dr. Johm Vaugh- 
an; she was by Napoleon, he by old 
Sir Archy ; her dam by Topgallant, 
he by Gallatin, by imp. Bedford, her 
grandam by imp. Whip, g. grandam by 
old Wildair, he by imp. Fearnought, 
&e. 

Her produce : 


24. Ortanpo, b.c. by Waxey, foal- 
ed in 1836, missed to Orphan Boy, sold 
to D. R. Poynard, and stinted to imp. 
Barefoot, in 1837. 

25. Bravo, g. c. by Waxey, foaled 
in 1833, his dam by imp. Buzzard, 
grandam Peter Ormsby’s imp. mare. 
He is a beautiful animal—won all his 
races at three years old, gave way in 
his leg in the fall of 1837, ata time 
when his prospects were very flatter- 
ing. 

26. Srmon Pure, b. c. by Waxey, 
foaled in 1833, fine size and handsome ; 
his dam was by the imp. Bluster, out of 
a fine mare, raised by Gen. Jackson, 
her pedigree I have not obtained. He 
was slightly injured in his hind leg, had 
a short training, and found to be re- 
markably fast. 

27. MartrnaA Gray, g. f. by Or- 
phan Boy, out of Betsey Williams, 
foaled in 1837. 

28. Juno, b.m. foaled in 1831, by 
Bertrand, her dam by Florizel, grandam 
by Robin Gray, g. grandam by Plenipo. 
She is the dam of Hebe, by Collier. 

29. LucetTra, b.m. foaled in 1827, 
reg ey of James Bathgate of New 

fork, by M. Beach. She is very large 
and gay, by Dr. Thornton’s Ratler, her 
dam by imp. Tallyho, grandam by imp. 
Messenger, g. grandam by imp. Figure, 
g. g. grandam by Delancy’s Jim Crack, 
g.g@- g. grandam the Phares mare. 

30. Vanity, ag. m. foaled in 1831, 
large and fine, was by Cumberland, he 
by old Pacolet, his dam by the imp. 
Dragon, grandam by Young Medley, 
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he by Bellair, he by imp. Medley, 

. grandam by Twig, he by the imp. 

anus, her dam by the imp. Bluster, 
gs ee by imp. Buzzard, g. grandam 

y Young Claudius, his dam by the 

imp. Fearnought, he by Old Claudius, 
and he by the imp. Janus out of the 
celebrated mare Brandon, she by the 
imp. Whittington, grandam by the imp. 
Jolly Roger, &c. For Claudius and 
Brandon, see American Stud Book, 
page 1061-2. 

31. GRIMALKIN, b. h. 16 hands 
high, very handsome, foaled in 1828, 
was by Pirate, he by the imp. Chance, 
his dam by the imp. Wonder, grandam 
bythe imp. Bedford, Celer, &c. Gri- 
malkin’s dam was gotby old Tiger, he 
by Blackburn’s Whip, he by imp. 

hip ; Tiger’s dam was by old Para- 
gon, his grandam by the imp. Figure, 
his g. grandam old Slammerkin, by the 
imp. Wildair, his g. g. grandam was 
the famous imp. Cub mare. Grimal- 
kin’s grandam was by old Hamiltonian, 
(Tayloe’s,) he by the imp. Diomed, 
his dam by the imp. Shark, his grandam 
by Gen. Spottswood’s Apollo, his g. 
grandam the imp. mare Jenny Cameron, 
(A. T. Reg. vol. 6, p. 111,) his g. g. 
— by Gray Alfred, and he by 

indsey’s Arabian; Paragon’s dam by 
the imp. Flimnap, his dam Camilla, by 
Col. Burwell’s Traveller, out of his 
famous old Camilla, she by the imp. 
Fearnought, out of the imp. mare Calis- 
ta; she by Forester, Old Crab, Hob- 
polio, out of Bajazet’s dam, see T. 

eg. vol. 4, page 548. The imp. Fig- 
ure was by Standard, out of an Ara- 
bian mare. The imp. Wildair was by 
Cade, out of the Steady mare; her 
dam by Partner, Greyhound, Makeless, 
Counsellor, Brimmer, Place’s White 
Turk; Wildair and the Cub mare were 
imported by Delancey, of New York— 
but from the extraordinary performan- 
ces of Wildair’s colts, he was purchased 
and re-shipped to England. 

32. Gites Scroaeins, b. h. 16 
hands high, very muscular and gay, he 
was by old Sir Archy, his dam Lad 
Bedford, she by the imp. Bedford, 
grandam by the imp. Daredevil, g. 
grandam by Old Wildair, &c. The 
one half of this horse is owned by me 
and the other half by Jilson Yates & 
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Co. 
mances, see A. 
53 and 367. 


For his full pedigree and perfor- 
£ Reg. vol.1, page 


RELIANCE, b. c. now two years ol¢, 
sold by me (a yearling) to George 
Forbes, Esq. of Mataponey, was by the 
imp. horse Autocrat, his dam ‘Lady 
Culpepper,’ got by Carolinian, gran- 
dam a full sister to the celebrated horses 
Defiance and Revenge, by Ball’s Flori- 
zel, g. grandam Miss Dance, by Roe- 
buck, (Ashe’s,) who was by the imp. 
horse Sweeper, son of Mr. Bevers’s Gnat 
Driver. (See Turf Register for Roe- 
buck’s pedigree.) Miss Dance’s dam 
was by Independence, grandam by the 
imp. horse Centinel or Flimnap, g. g. 
dam by Old Janus—Independence by 
Fearnought—for further particulars see 
the different notices in the Turf Regis- 
ter, of the ancestry of ‘Reliance,’ which 
will prove him to be as thoroughbred a 
colt, and of as distinguished family as 
any colt in the country. I sold him as 
such, and before I purchased his dam 
and full sister, ‘Dame Priestley,’ became 
fully satisfied with their well-establish- 
ed pedigrees, and have continued to put 
them to the best horses, but have had 
bad luck as a breeder, as the following 
account of my blooded stock will show. 


Lapy CuLpepreEr, ch. her produce : 


1832, then five years old, cast her foal 
to Sir Charles. 

1833, ch. colt by Emigrant. 

1834, missed to Timoleon. 

1835, bay colt ‘Reliance,’ by Auto- 
crat. 

1836, missed to Autocrat, 

1837, in foal to Chateau Margaux. 
‘© gone to imp. Priam. 


Dame PriestTLEy—her produce : 


1832, then four years old, missed to 
Gohanna. 
1833, colt to Emigrant, (dead. ) 
1834, missed to Timoleon. 
1835, bay filly, <Panic,’ by Tychicus. 
1836, missed to Autocrat. 
1837, missed to Chateau Margaux. 
«< gone to imp. Zinganee. 
I have also, 1835, ch. filly, ‘Fright,’ 
by Tychicus—dam, Betsey Andrews. 
H. G. S. Key. 
Leonardtown, April 27, 1837. 











